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Anovur a century since, the pass from Lancashire 
into Yorkshire, through the vale of Todmorden, 
was one of the most beautiful in England. Its hill- 

, thrown into every variety of shape, seemed to 
lift themselves aloft as if to break the force of the 
winter storm, or to present a natural resting-place to 
the summer clouds as they coursed each other from 
height to height, and threw their flitting shadows 
over the glens below. Some of those heights 
were barren, and have so been since the upburst of 





the mighty forces which made them what they are ; | 
but the less elevated were crowned, or clothed from | 
base to summit, with ancient and richly hanging | 
woods. The dells, which receded right and left | 
from the main line of road, presented curves and | 
slopes, and sometimes abrupt and jagged outlines, | 
in almost every form, intersected with rock, and 
wood, and verdure; and, after rain, while the | 
voice of birds welcomed the returning sunshine. | 
every hill-side might be heard tossing forth its | 
tributary waters to feed the Hebden, as it rolled 
through its deeper bed beneath. The little of 


handicraft which mixed itself with the husbandry 


of the district, was not more 
part those traces of man to 
even nature more beautiful. ‘This description, be | 
it remembered, applies to the vale of Todmorden, | 


than sufficed to im- | 
nature, which make 


society rather than seek it. Not a few of his hap- 
piest hours were given to reading, meditation, and 
prayer. Near Hebden bridge there is a secluded 
spot, at the bottom of a wood by the side of the 

ebden, and marked by its projecting rock, which 
still bears the name of this el man. It was his 
“* cave’’ of refuge for thought and devotion. We 
can readily suppose that among his brother Baptists 
such a man would be a good deal of an oracle. He 
was not only better read than most of his neighbors 
in theology, but, as possessing more than the com- 
mon share of acuteness and discrimination, wae 
better qualified than most to digest what he read. 
On the decease of the Baptist pastor, this gifted 
brother was one of a small number who read 
‘*Gurnal’s Christian Armor,’’ for the common 
benefit, on alternate Sundays. It is remembered 
of this reader, that when he came to passages 
which struck him as particularly good, the excla- 
mation was not unfrequently heard, ‘* That ’s sound 
divinity,’’ or, ‘* Author, t - of thy opinion.” 
This estimable man lived to be eighty-eight years 
of age. He died in 1814. His wife, who is de- 
scribed as his counterpart in soundness of under- 
standing, integrity, and piety, survived him twe 
years. 

Such was the birth-place, and such were the 
parents of the Rev. John Foster, who was born on 
the 17th of September, 1770. On the tomb-stons 
of the elder Foster is the following characteristic 
inseription—* John Foster exchanged this life for 


| a better, March 21, 1814, in the eighty-eighth year 


of his age, and the sixty-third afiler God had fully 
assured him that he was one of his sons.’’ The 


as it was in the last century, when its seclusion had | subject of these memoirs was the first child of his 
not been broken in upon either by canals or rail-| parents, and the only further addition to their fam- 
ways, and when the space now occupied with tall | ily was a second son, about four years younger. 
chimneys, and lofty square buildings, and with ster saw his parents for the last time in 1801, in 
grouped or scattered multitades of artisan dwelling- | the thirty-first year of his age, and then said of 
places, had little of its present appearance. them, ‘* They fear not death, nor need to fear it; 
One point of this valley bears the name of Heb- | for they are eminently ripe for heaven. I have 
den bridge, and, at the time of which we speak, | never met with a piety more active and sublime.” 


there stood at no great distance from that spot, in the | 
direction of Wainsgate, a small farm-house. The | 
couple who, about the middle of the latter half of 
the last century, were the occupants of that house, 
had their employment, after the manner of the 
time, partly in the labor of the farm, and partly in 


In the early life of men of genius we see less of 
the fruit of circumstances, than of the power which 
|is not to be controlled by circumstances. The 
| charm of their story commonly is, that they should 
, have done so much for themselves, amidst an out- 
| ward allotment that did so little for them. It 


weaving. The husband was no common person. | would sometimes seem as though the gifts of the 
Tt was his habit of caution and forethought which had | mind came from one sovereignty, and the gifts of 
prevented his taking upon him the responsibilities what is called fortune from another, and that the 
of a family until he had passed his fortieth year. | two crowns are at issue—so marked are the appa- 

e was then a devout man—a Christian. Mr. rent cross purposes observable in these two kinds 
Grimshaw, of Haworth, one of that small, but of bestowments. But this is done that there may 
noble-hearted band of clergymen, who, about that | be an aristocracy of nature, placed over against 
time, began to preach the gospel in the manner of | the aristocracy of accident—that your high family 
men who understood and believed it, had been the | pretensions might be counterpoised by pretensions 
means of giving the mind of our farming and weav- based on a still higher relationship—that the wealth 
ing friend this wholesome direction. But, as often | of the inner life of man, which comes from above, 
happens in such cases, the convert did not remaina ;might be played off in the game of existence 
churchman. He became a member of the small | against the wealth of the outer life, which at best 
Baptist church at Wainsgate. His temper was | is only of the earth. Two things, it would seem, 
cheerful, and his views were much more expanded | are necessary to the efficiency of this more natural 
than was common with men in his circumstances ; | aristocracy—that there should be power, and that 


but, on the whole, his habits disposed him to avoid | the power possessed should be somewhat severely 
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tested—that it should be power called to that kind 
of warfare with opposing influences which is favor- 
able to a growing manhood. 

The power of Foster was a power thus tried and 
matured. In his early years he was subject to 
many disadvantages. His disposition was natural- 
by—we may, perhaps, say hereditarily—thoughtful 
and reserved. His strong individuality was ever 
disposing him to collapse upon himself. When not 
more than twelve years old, this peculiarity was so 
dominant as to cause him to feel a painful want of 
affinity both with the young and old about him. 
As a boy, he was no companion for boys; and 
with older persons it was often matter of bewilder- 
ment how the mind of such a child as ** yon”’ 
should have come by such ‘ old-fashioned’? ways 
ef thinking and talking. No one acquainted with 
the writings of Foster, and especially no one ac- 
quainted with his earlier letters as printed in this 
eollection, can feel the slightest difficulty in con- 
eeiving of his childhood an fe as being of this 
description. The absence of all sisterly influence, 
the disparity between his own years and those of 
his only brother, the advanced age of his parents, 
and the fact that he grew up almost to manhood 
ander the parental roof—all these were circum- 
stances tending necessarily to separate him from 
sympathy, and to throw him almost entirely on his 
own pent-up —— and emotions. ‘The natural 
effect followed. is manner became timid, shrink- 
ing, awkward, amounting, it is said, to ‘an infi- 
nite shyness;”’ and this mischief, though partly 
overcome in after life, left its impression on his 
character and manners to the end of his days. 
Writing, in later years, to his valued friend, the 
Rev. Joseph Hughes, he says—*I had, when a 
‘child, the frelings of a foreigner in the place, and 
some of the earliest musings that kindled my pas- 
sions were on plans for abandoning it. My heart 
felt a sickening vulgarity, before my knowledge 
could make comparisons. My involuntary unre- 
flecting perceptions of the mental character of my 
very few acquaintance were probably just, as to 
their being qualified to reciprocate my sentiments 
and fancies.”’ 

But if the people about the place of his birth 
were little to his mind, the scenery of the neighbor- 
‘hood commanded his admiration. It was good in 
what it was, and better in what it suggested. It 
assisted him to revel in imagination amidst the 
-scenes of more profound beauty, or of more affect- 
ing grandeur, of which his books, from time to time, 
gave him some conception. The very words, 
woods and forests, called up pictures of sublimity 
‘which filled him with emotion. Calm and grave 
as his temperament always seemed to be, he was 
generally much more moved by indications of vast- 
ness and power, than by the merely beautiful. We 
remember once standing at his side when the ob- 
ject before hin was a caged eagle, when the ana- 
tomical display of strength in the noble bird was 
the special object of his attention, and he remarked 
on the tendency of the signs of mere power to call 
forth admiration, in a manner which showed that 
~the speculation was no novelty to his thoughts. At 
any time he would probably have turned from a 
Claude, or a Poussin, to works ir the manner of a 
‘Salvator Rosa, or a Michael Angelo. In his 

outh he was, of course, sufficiently innocent of 
Laowiag anything about the existence of such ge- 


almost living force of his associations, made him/| very defective and confused 





| 


niuses ; but the strength of his imagination, andthe | as will be supposed, with little system, and with 3 
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great, the awful and the mysterious, even ftom 
his earliest childhood. We suspect that the young 
of the present generation know little of the super- 
stitious terrors with which the novitiate of life ia 
the case of their fathers and grandfathers was se 
dreadfully beset. Foster, speaking of his child- 
hood, says—** The time of going to bed was an 
awful season of each day ;’’ and the children were 
few in those days who had not been taught to 
assign a place in their sleeping-room, in the long 
passage, or in some adjoining apartment, to the su- 
pernatural ; though in the case of our embryo man 
of letters, pictures of that sort were probably more 
frequent and vivid than with boys of a much duller 
fancy. The skeleton which met him every night 
in the room through which he had to pass to his 
chamber, was seen, no doubt, by his theurgic 
vision, with a clearness which no other boy in Heb- 
den bridge, or Wainsgate, could have brought to 
the scrutiny ; and vain would have been his effort 
to make others see those processes of Indian tor- 
ture, the sight of which, as he tells us, he could 
not at times himself escape from, by any effort for 
the purpose. That trumpery stool there, in the 
corner of the room, what is there remarkable about 
that? The boy, John Foster, will never use it— 
years pass, and still he will not use it—why is 
thist The stool had been the property of a man 
who came by his death in a sudden and strange 
way, and whose ghost, it was said, had been seen 
in a barn near his house! To that timid, taciturn 
boy, there was more about that stool than the eye 
could look upon, or than any sense could recog- 
nize. ‘To him it was an object of the imagination, 
and though it might not speak to others, to him it 
never failed to speak, and the mind must be slug- 
gish in its discernment which does not see in that 
small incident a strongly-marked element of the 
future man. 

But unfavorable as this home education, and 
much beside, may have been, the lot of young Fos- 
ter was not wholly an adverse one. His parents 
exercised a most effectual guard over his moral and 
religious training. ‘The circle in which he grew 
up was one of kindness, and one in which good 
sense and integrity were united with sincere piety. 
In the objects of his filial affection and confidence, 
he saw the persons who were regarded with similar 
feelings by the best people in all the neighborhood. 
One of his father’s favorite sentences, he informs 
us, was—** The noblest motive is the public good '”’ 
His house was a kind of sanctuary. Religious 
meetings were often held there. On every Tues- 
day evening, Mr. Foster presided at a prayer meet- 
ing under his own roof, and in offering the 
coneluding prayer, which he always did, it was 
observed that he never omitted the petition— 
** Oh, Lord, bless the lads !’’—the lads being John 
Foster, and his then only companion, Henry Hors- 
fall. Nor was the father altogether insensible to 
the intellectual aptitudes of the son. When the 
boy was not more than four years old, the father 
was known to lay his hand upon his head and say— 
** This head will some day learn Greek.”” Some 
thirteen years, however, from that time, passed 
away, and there was still little sign that this proph- 
ecy of the good man, concerning his first-born, 
would be fulfilled. The education of Foster during 
those years had been, of course, confined to his 
own language. He read at times voraciously, but, 


result. During the 


particularly susceptible of impressions from the | later portion of this space he wrought at his 
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father’s craft, spinning wool to a thread by the 
hand-wheel, and afterwards weaving, what are 
ealled double stuffs, such as lastings, &c. But 
nothing, we are told, was further from the inclina- 
tion of the youth, and few things further from his 
thoughts, than that he should continue at such oc- 
cupations. One consequence of this sort of fore- 
casting was, that he made but a very indifferent 
weaver. The change which at length opened be- 
fore him is thus described by the intelligent editor | 
of these memorials :— 

‘* When about fourteen years old, he communi- 
cated to the associate just named, the poignant anx- 
iety he had suffered from comparing his character 
with the requirements of the divine law, and added, 
that he had found relief only by placing a simple 
reliance on the sacrifice of Jesus Christ for accept- 
ance before God. Six days after the completion of 
his seventeenth year he became a member of the 
Baptist Church at Hebden bridge. His venerable 
pastor, Dr. Fawcett, and other friends, who had | 
watched with deep interest his early thoughtful- | 
ness and piety, urged him to dedicate his talents to | 
the Christian ministry. Whether he had himself | 
previously formed such a design is not known ; the 
object of their wishes soon became his deliberate | 
choice, and after giving satisfactory proofs of his | 
abilities, he was ‘ set apart’ for the ministerial office | 
by a special religious service. For the purpose of | 
receiving classical instruction and general mental 
improvement, he became, shortly after, an inmate 
at Brearley Hall, where Dr. Fawcett, in connection 
with his labors as an instructor of youth, directed at 
that time, the studies of a few theological eandi- | 
dates. Part of each day was still spent in assisting | 
his parents at their usual employments. During the 
rest of the time his application to study was so in- 
tense as to excite apprehensions for his health. 
Frequently, whole nights were spent in reading | 
and meditation, and on these occasions his favorite | 
resort was a grove in Dr. Fawcett’s garden. His | 
scholastic exercises were marked by great labor, | 
and accomplished very slowly. Many of his infe-| 
riors in mental power surpassed him in the readiness | 
with which they performed their prescribed lessons. 
One method which he adopted for improving him- 
self in composition, was that of taking paragraphs 
from different writers, and trying to remodel them, 
seatence by sentence, into as many forms of expres- 
sion as he possibly could. His posture, on these 
occasions, was to sit with a hand on each knee, 
and, moving his body to and fro, he would remain 
silent for a considerable time, til] his invention in 
shaping his materials had exhausted itself. ‘This 
process he used to call pumping. He had a great 
aversion to certain forms of expression which were 
much in vogue among some religious people, and 
declared that, if possible, he would expunge thei | 
from every book by act of parliament; and often | 
said, ‘ We want to put a new face upon things.’ ’ 
pp. 9, 10. 
Brearley Hall, where our young divine pursued 
his studies thus sedulously, was beautifully situat- 
ed. It was inclosed at all points by the neighbor- 
ing woods, except on the south, where it opened 
by a gentle descent upon the valley. With the 
surrounding landscape, and with the many glen 
and woodland retreats which were there accessible 
to him, Foster was deeply interested; and the 
memory of those scenes is often referred to in his 
after life as among the most delightful visions re- 
tained from his early years. Such a mind, exposed 
to such influences, was not to be restricted to a 

















dull educational routine. Beside reading such 
works in theology as seemed to him most pregnant 
with thought and earnestness, he seized with spe- 
cial avidity on books of voyages and travels—pro- 
ductions which, in that day, were immeasurably 
more the staple reading of the young than at pres- 
ent, both the old and the new world being now so 
far explored, narrowed, and exposed, as to afford 
small supply in that shape to a passion for the 
marvellous. Fondness for this kind of reading in 
Foster seemed to grow by what it fed upon, and, if 
prosecuted with more discrimination in his subse- 
quent years, we shall see that to the last it was 
somewhat unduly indulged. But locality as well 
as temperament tended to this result. Such was 
Foster’s passionate sympathy with the appearances 
of nature, that one summer evening he prevailed on 
a young man to walk with him by the river side in 
the vale of Todmorden from night-fall till dawn, 
that they might watch the effect of day-break and 
morning on the scenery of that romantic district. 

Dr. Faweett, the master of Brearley Hall, wasa 
personage of stately presence and bearing. He 
was tall, and large withal, possessing a countenance 
somewhat saturnine, features which bespoke habit- 
ual seriousness, and a powerful voice. His preach- 
ing seldom rose above common-place; but his 
almost funereal gravity, which rendered his services 
somewhat repulsive to the young, gave weight te 
his utterances with minds more of his own expe- 
rience and complexion. It was not one of the 
doctor's most conspicuous virtues to bear opposition 
with patience, or, in truth, to submit readily to cor- 
rection in any way. He was considerably accus- 
tomed to deference, and was disposed to expect it; 
but he was a person of good sense in most things, 
of sincere piety, and, on the whole, of kindly feel- 
ing. His reading was more free and extended 
than was usual in those days with ministers boast- 
ing of their puritanieal deseent. He had read such 
books as Fielding’s novels; and Foster long re- 
membered the substance of a discriminating critique 
which fell one day from his old tutor at Brearley 
Hall on one of those productions. Indeed, the 
worthy gentleman, grave as he was, had his vein 
of humor, and knew how to enjoy that thing in 
others ; and though not very sprightly himself, was 
never a chéck on the rational buoyancy of the 
young about him. In the matter of industry, his 
example was such as often to come upon the con- 
science of young Foster with the force of a painful 
rebuke. His views of human nature, however, 
were of the sombre cast, and perhaps contributed 
somewhat to give a coloring of that sort to the 
early thoughts of his pupil. In regard to public 
affairs, Dr. Faweett was one of that old school of 
dissent, who were more concerned for quiet than for 
change. In this respect Foster appears even then 
to have been little in sympathy with his venerated 
tutor. 

Foster's education at Brearley Hall was prelim- 
inary to his admission into the Baptist academy at 
Bristol. ‘The manner of our young divine’s jour- 
ney from ‘Todmorden to that city should be men- 
tioned, as contrasting somewhat strongly with the 
sofier habitudes of not a few modern students of 
divinity. To pedestrianiae from ‘Todmorden te 
Manchester was no very formidable business ; and 
from Manchester to Birmingham the youth enjoyed 
the luxury, such as that was in 1791, of having his 
seat outside a coach. But then there was the 
journey from Birmingham to Bristol, and for secur- 
ing the said wheel luxury over that space, the 
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bank, it seems, was unequal, and within the next 
two days the eighty-eight miles between Birming- 
tam and Bristol were traversed by our future essay- 
ist, yard by yard, on foot. We can imagine the 
arrival of the weary stranger at the door of the 
academy there, opposite the Full Moon in the city 
of Bristol—a house at which, all respectable as it 
then was, you may now purchase drugs in the one 
department, if you need them, and provender for 
man and beast in the other. So cometh change! 
Tn that institution Robert Hall had recently been a 
classical tutor. His place was now supplied by the 
Rev. Joseph Hughes, between whom and this new 
student a friendship was speedily formed, not such 
as usually obtains between tutor and pupil, but 
such as binds equal to equal. Foster's friendship 
with that intelligent and truly estimable man was 
of more benefit to him than all his other friendships 
taken together. That the only influence of time 


upon it should have been to mellow and ripen it was 
perfectly natural. 
Foster had some peculiar notions about biogra- 


ph . In that sort of composition no man could 
ope wholly to please him. It was almost inevita- 
ble that too much would be said or too little. 
Sometimes there was too much of the biographer, 
sometimes the praise bestowed on the subject of 
his memoir was censured as indiscriminate and ex- 
aggerated ; or it might be that the space allotted 
to materials concerning the departed personage was 
adjudged as monstrously disproportionate to his real 
claims. 

Few things were less endurable to Foster than 
to see smal] men endeavoring to swell themselves 
into greatness, by taking upon them to become the 
biographers of the great—fastening upon men of 
genius as a kind of peg on which to hang their own 
tawdry imbecilities. is feeling on this point was 
not at times unwarrantable ; but, like most of his 
strong feelings, was more a matter of temper than 
of judgment. Whether the very intelligent editor 
of these volumes has had a fear of this kind of dis- 
pleasure on the part of the subject of his narrative 
constantly present with him, or whether the defi- 
ciency is te be traced to an innate modesty of his 
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two years had then passed since the assembling of 
the States-General in France, and the fall of the 
Bastille. In that very month, the unhappy French 
king, having made concession after concession, had 
been seized in an attempt to escape from the per- 
sonal dangers which dueenseda him, and was 
reconducted to Paris. In little more than twelve 
months from that time, Louis was brought to the 
block. There was no class of men to whom the 
progress of the French Revolution was not in some 
of its points an object of the deepest interest. The 
privileged classes over Europe looked upon it with 
horror, as menacing the destruction of everything 
most valuable in modern civilization. Even the 
unprivileged, for the greater part, saw in it a 
strange and dreadful power, which seemed bent on 
bringing to the dust nearly everything which men 
had been wont to regard as venerable and sacred. 
But many, and those especially among the more in- 
telligent and the younger men of that generation, 
hailed the onslaught thus made upon the old forms 
of corruption oul tyranny, as the commencement 
of a mighty and ameliorating change in the condi- 
tion of the human family. But the excesses of the 
revolution came as a god-send to the enemies of 
human freedom and improvement. The timid, the 
imbecile, and the selfish, were soon agreed that the 
evil of holding corruption in perpetuity must be far 
less than would be attendant on seeking its abate- 
ment by such means. The cry everywhere raised 
was against atheism and anarchy; and among the 
dominant parties in the state, whether drunk or 
sober, the watchwords became ‘ our glorious con- 
stitution,’’ or, *‘ the altar and the throne!’’ Pitt, 
notwithstanding his recently avowed principles of 
liberalism, placed himself at the head of this servile 
reaction ; and the aristocracy, the clergy, and the 
multitude were found, through a frightfully long 
interval, to be almost totally at his bidding. But 
the sympathizers with the professed object of the 
great struggle in France still remained a sturdy 
remnant, both in parliament and through the coun- 
try. They were not insensible to the crimes which 
had been perpetrated in that country in the sacred 
name of freedom. They mourned over them— 


own, we cannot venture to say; but we must cor-| loathed them. But nothing could reconcile them 
fess that we think there should have been some | to the old abominations in the shape of misgovern- 


more adequate representation than is given in this/ ment. 


The conflict thus originated—between the 


publication of that ever-memorable course of public | property classes, the clergy, and a besotted multi- 
affairs which so powerfully influenced the character | tude, on the one hand ; against a small, intelligent, 


of Foster’s inner life in his early days. 


He was and firm-hearted portion of the community, bent on 


not inobservant of those signs of change, which, | working out schemes of political and religious free- 
like an alternate light and darkness, then came over | dom, upon the other—was protracted, envenomed, 
all human affairs. Those changes, hardly less than | and disgraced on the part of the ruling powers by 
the cast of his own mind, and the circumstances of | outrageous acts of tyranny. 


his early history, determined the ultimate complex- 
ion of his opinions and feelings. 


| 
| 
; 


What happened at Birmingham, when a “ church 


In this respect | and king’’ mob set fire to the house of Dr. Priestley, 


these letters are by no means a sufficient autobiog- | and compelled its owner to consult his safety by 
raphy, and what is wanting in them might have | flight, was only a strong indication of the feeling 
been somewhat more freely supplied by the editor, | and treatment to which Protestant dissenters, even 


without any fear of passing beyond the line of a 
most scrupulous humility. It is, no doubt, in strict 
accordance with Foster's own canons, that his bi- 
ographer has acquitted himself thus modestly ; and 
if our own estimate of his genius should be some- 
what more discriminating than has been usual in 
nonconformist literature, we must be allowed to 
plead a deference to the same authority. Foster 
would have been among the first to condemn the 





the most peaceful of them, were exposed through- 
out the kingdom. Take the following as a sample. 
The extract is from the Memoirs of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Cockin, a dissenting minister of Halifax, by 
his son :— 

“The era when Mr. Cockin removed to Halifax 
was a time of general suffering to dissenting minis- 
ters in large towns. The French revolution broke 
out a little before, and engaged the attention of the 


language ef undistinguishing eulogy, whether as| whole civilized world. Afterwards, Burke’s Re- 


applied to himself or to other men. 
is journey to Bristol was, as we have stated, 
in 1791, and in the August of that year. About 


flections operated powerfully on the public mind, 
and excited a strong indignation against all who 
augured well of its influence and its consequences. 
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The principal odium fell upon dissenters, and much 
malignant industry was employed to blast their 
character. In one town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, a guard of soldiers was placed over the 
independent minister, who is yet living, to watch 
him, and to prevent him doing mischief. At Mars- 
den the late Rev. Libanus Shaw was visited by a 
drunken clergyman and a disorderly rabble, a | a 
constable at its head, who had a magistrate’s war- 
rant in his hand, and shackles in his pocket. They 
knew that he was a dissenter, and therefore they 
had no doubt that he was a dangerous person, and 
their errand was to search his house for seditious 
books and papers. But they went away disa 


erhaps no place was more strongly infected with 
the madness of the times than Halifax, or suffered 
more in consequence. Most of the young men en- 
rolled themselves as volunteers, and the volunteer- 
ing system had a pestilential effect on their morals 
and their circumstances. It is often said that a 
minister has nothing to do with polities, and Mr. 
Cockin was perfectly willing to have nothing to do 
with them. He always said, that whoever ruled, 
and whatever was their government, he would live 
in peaceable subjection to their authority. While 
he left others to take their own way, for himself he 
avowed, without either disguise or reserve, the doc- 
trine of passive obedience and non-resistance. But, 
after all, his situation was uneasy, and not always 
secure from danger. He could not purge himself 
from the charge of Jacobinism, nor escape gross 
insults, because he would not join in abusing and 
cursing the French. He was vilified by name in 
the ‘ Leeds Intelligencer,’ which was then a pop- 
ular and influential journal; in the * Orthodox 
Churchman’s Magazine ;’ and in a pamphlet on 
Democratic Scheming, which was written by a 
elergyman at Bradford. The evil from which he 
suffered, however, was not, peculiar to Halifax, but 
extended over the whole kingdom, and was common 
to most of his brethren who were in public situa- 
tions.”’—pp. 190— 195. 

The spirit of John Foster was not of a sort to 
pass through an ordeal of this nature without de- 
riving impression from it. His principles became 
decidedly republican. The maxims, temper, and 
conduct of the tory and high-church parties in those 
times became the object of his fixed and deep aver- 
sion. In the spirit and policy of those parties he 
saw the great antagonism of everything just, hu- 
mane and Christian. ‘These notions and feelings 
were somewhat modified by him, but their sub- 
stance always remained. 

Bristol, when it first beeame known to Foster, 
was the second city in the kingdom. Its maritime 
enterprise and its general traffic were great ; and 
its patronage of science and literature towards the 
close of the last century was such as to connect it 
largely with the early history of such men as Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Hall. 
Foster's stay in the academy there did not exceed 
twelve months ; and, if we may believe his own 
account of the matter, he m small progress 
during that time. Writing to Mr. Horsefall, he 
says :— 

“You say I must do something great in the 
preaching line when I come into Yorkshire. Let 
not my Yorkshire friends expect too much. Prob- 
ably there never was a more indolent student at 
this or any other academy. I know bot very little 
more of learning or anything else than when I left 
you. I have been a trifler all my life to this hour. 


When I shall reform God only knows. I am con- 
stantly wishing and intending it; but my wishes 
and intentions have thus far displayed in a striking 
degree the imbecility of human nature. To-mor- 
row is still the time when this unhappy system of 
conduct shall be rectified.’’—i., p. 30 

We are willing to hope something better as to 
the result of our student’s bookish occupations and 
social intercourse while at Bristol, than this gloomy 
report would seem to warrant; but many are the 
complaints subsequently made as to the inveterate 
and most unfortunate habit of indolent, desultory, 





musing vagrancy into which his mind was disposed 


p-|to fall. His first preaching engagement after leay- 
as of what they confidently expected to find. | 


ing the academy was at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
| place of worship was an ancient room called Tuthill- 
|stairs. It was not large enough to receive a hun- 
dred persons; and during Mr. Foster's visit was 
never full. But of a portion of this small auditory, 
the preacher writes to his friend Horsefall as fol- 
lows :— 

‘**] have involuntarily caught a habit of looking 
too much on the right hand side of our meeting. 
*T is on account of about half a dozen sensible fel- 
lows who sit together there. I cannot keep myself 
from looking at them. 1 sometimes almost forget 
that I have any other auditors. They have so 











| many significant looks, pay such a particular and 


Minute attention, and so instantaneously catch any- 
| thing curious, that they become a kind of mirror in 
| which the preacher may see himself. Sometimes, 
a you will believe it or not, I say humorous 
things. Some of these men instantly perceive it, 
land smile ; I, observing, am almost betrayed into 
a smile myself.’’—i., p. 33. 

| Nothing of moment is recorded during the three 
|months spent by our young preacher at Neweastle, 
| save that his mind continued to be given to rambling 
/much more than to labor, and that his habits were 
| tending fast to qu him for a hermitage rather 
than a pastorate. e following picture is much 
too good to be passed over : 

‘*A correspondent of genius and observation 
might give you an amusing account of Newcastle, 
but such qualifications are but in a small degree 
mine. The town is an immense irregular mass of 
houses. There are a few fine uniform streets, but 
the greater number exhibit an awkward succession 
of handsome and wretched buildings. The lower 
part of the town, as being in the bottom of a valley, 
|is dirty in an odious degree. It contains thousands 
of wretched beings, not one of whom can be beheld 
| without pity or disgust. The general characteristic 

of the inhabitants seems to be a certain roughness 
expressive at once of ignorance and insensibility. 
| I know little of the dissenters in general. I was 
| one evening lately much amused at the Presbyterian 
or Scotch meeting, by the stupidity of their psalms, 
the grimace of the clerk, the perfect insignificance 
of the parson, and the silly, unmeaning attention of 
& numerous auditory. But our meeting for ampli- 
tude and elegance! I believe you never saw its 
equal. It is to be sure considerably larger than 
our lower school, but then so black and so dark! 
t looks just like a conjuring room, and accordingly 
the ceiling is all covered with curious antique figures 
to aid the magic. That thing which they call a 
pulpit, is as black as a chimney, and, indeed, there 
is a chimney-piece and a very large old fire case 
behind it. ‘There is nothing by which the door of 
this same pulpit can be fastened, so that it remains 
partly open, as if to invite some good person or other 
to assist you when you are in straits. My friend 
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Pero, who {have mentioned before, (his dog,) did 
me the honor one Sunday to attempt to enter, but 
from some —_ notion I suppose, I signified 
my will to the contrary by pulling to the door, and 
he very modestly retired. Yet I like this pulpit 
mightily, "tis so much the reverse of that odious 

iestly pomp which insults your eyes in many 
places. I hate priestly consequence and ecclesias- 
tical formalities. When I order a new coat I 
believe it will not be black.”"—Vol. i., pp. 50—52. 

From Newcastle, Foster proceeded, in 1793, to 
become preacher to a smal! Baptist society in Swift's 
Alley, Dublin : and he remained in Ireland three 
years. Of those years in his history we know 
scarcely anything, beyond the little which he has 
himself recorded. He preached a month at Cork 
with some acceptance, and was much pleased with 
the society to which he was introduced in that city. 
But nothing, he assures us, could be less interesting 
than the group of persons to whom he had to preach 
in Dublin. It consisted of a few rich and worldly 
people, and of a few from the poorest class, wholly 
destitate of intelligence. In Swift’s Alley, the 
preacher nodded, and the people did the same. 
‘The congregation,” says Foster, ‘‘ was very 
small when I commenced, and almost nothing when 
I voluntarily closed.”’ 

** After an interval of several months spent in 
Yorkshire,” he writes, *‘ 1 returned to Dublin, to 
make an experiment on a classical and mathematical 
school. The success did not encourage me to 
prosecute it more than eight or nine months. | 
remained in Dublin several months after its relin- 
quishment. I attended as a hearer in Swift's 
Alley, when there was service, but had little more 
connexion with the people than if I had never seen 
them before. 

** During my last residence in Dublin my con- 
nexion with violent democrats, and my share in 
forming a society under the denomination of Sons 
of Brutus, exposed me at one period to the immi- 
nent danger, or at least the expectation, of chains 
and a dungeon. 

* Ttis now a great while (1796) since I changed, 
very properly, the clerical habit for a seeond edi- 
tion of tail and colored clothes, and in this guise I 
have preached at several places since I returned to 
England ; but I have not preached at all lately. 
Yet after all I extremely regret that I am not 
= to in preaching. 

** That denomination of people with which I have 


been conversant, have stronger causes of exception 
than the color of a waistcoat—my opinions have 


suffered some alteration. I have discarded, for 
instance, the doctrine of eternal punishments. I 
can avow no opinion on the peculiar points of Cal- 
vinism, for I have none, nor see the possibility of 
forming a satisfactory one. Iam no Socinian, but 
T am in doubt between the orthodox and Arian doe- 
trines, not without some inclination to the latter. 
It is a subject for deliberate, perhaps long, investi- 
gation, and I feel a sincerity which assures me hat 
the issue, whatever it may be, must be safe. In 
this state of thought and feeling, | have just written 
to Mr. David, of Frome, requesting to be informed 
whether there be within his sphere of acquaintance 
an Arian congregation in want of a preacher, 
expressing to him, however, that my preference of 
such a congregation does not arise from a conclusive 
coincidence of opinion, but from a conviction that 
there only I can find the candor and scope which I 
desire.”""—Vol. i., pp. 383—41. 
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Foster, in addition to this unsettled state of his 
opinions, his recluse habits, and his peculiar style of 
preaching, had adopted notions concerning churches 
which exhibited them as organizations always tend- 
ing to do more harm than His own mind did 
not harmonize with any fellowship so general, and 
his feeling in this respect, as in many Peside gave 
law to his judgment. On the whole, it can occa- 
sion little surprise that he failed to obtain a home 
a8 a pastor, either at Newcastle, or in Dublin. But 
early in 1797, he became the minister of a general 
Baptist church in Chichester. He retained this 
office about two years and a half, and this interval 
in his history is marked much more decidedly than 
any previous period by the signs both of mental and 
spiritual progress. He generally preached three 
times on the Sunday. But the congregation con- 
tinued as he found it, in a very low and formal 
state, and soon after his removal it became extinct, 
and the place of worship was closed. There is a 
walk near the town which is still known by his 
name ; ‘* but his most favorite resort for meditation 
was the chapel, where the well-worn bricks of the 
aisles still exhibit the vestiges of his solitary pacings 
to and fro by moonlight.”’ His letters written while 
in Chichester, are many of them deeply interesting, 
evincing a much more settled creed, and a stronger 
religious feeling. 

rom Chichester Foster removed to Battersea, 
and resided for a while with his friend, Mr. Joseph 
Hughes. During this short period, he was fre- 
quently engaged in preaching in the villages of 
Surrey, in connexion with the Surrey mission. But 
his great improvement, he tells us, by reason of this 
association with Mr. Hughes, and with the persons 
to whom Mr. Hughes introduced him, was “ in 
respect of manners, conversation, habits, deport- 
ment, &c.”’ On this subject his biographer has 
spoken : 

** Up to the period of leaving Chichester, Foster's 
intercourse with cultivated persons had been very 
limited. But on his removal to Battersea, and'soon 
after in the neighborhood of Bristol, he was intro- 
duced to several individuals of refined taste, and 
superior intelligence. It is said, by those who knew 
him, that his manners were vivacious, and his soci- 
ety in a high degree captivating ; his conversation 
was ardent, intellectual, and imaginative, with no 
faint coloring of the romantic. His outward appear- 
ance was not thought by him so unworthy of care 
as in later life he locked upon such matters, in 
relation to himself especially.’’—Vol. i., p. 71. 

In 1800, Foster removed to the village of Down- 
end, about five miles from Bristol, where he 
became preacher at a small chapel, erected chiefly 
through the influence of Dr. Caleb Evans, the pas- 
tor of the Baptist church assembling in Broadmead, 
Bristol. The year following, Foster visited his 
native place for the second and last time. But we 
Jearn that ** with the exception of a wild solitary 
vale or two,” he felt little pleasure in ‘ retreading 
the ancient vestiges.’ Everything seemed to have 
become the memento of change, and he found it 
impossible to escape from the melancholy thus 
induced. What man can have visited his birth- 
place after long absence, and not know what this 
means ! 

Downend, however, was a sorry region to dwell 
in after the vale of Todmorden. It is a flat neigh- 
horhood, with black roads, and much more valuable 
for its coal-pits than for its agriculture. It could 
never have possessed any recommendation to Foster, 
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except from two or three respectable families who 
chanced to reside there, og BR its nearness to 
Bristol. 

In 1804, Foster was invited to become a minister 
of a Baptist congregation in Frome. This invitation 
was given chiefly through the strong recommenda- 
tion of Robert Hall. But in Frome, as everywhere 
else, Foster was doomed to preach to a congrega- 
tion in a low state, and one which hardly admitted 
of any speedy improvement. The town of Frome 
had little to commend it. It resembles the contents 
of a stone-cart discharged into a pit. To Foster it 
was sadly disagreeable ; and we wonder not that it 
should have been so. Its neighborhood, however, 
has its beauties, for those who are disposed to go in 
search of them: but Foster was so closely and 
anxiously employed during his stay there, as to be 
litde dis to make such excursions. It was 
soon after his settlement in Frome that he published 
his memorable Essays. In 1806, he resigned his 
charge, and was subsequently much occupied as a 
writer in the ** Eclectic Review.”’ In 1807, he con- 
tributed thirteen articles to that journal. His mar- 
riage took place in May, 1808, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, after an acquaintance of seven 
years, and a courtship of five. 

Mrs. Foster, while known as Miss Maria Snooke, 
resided at Bourton-on-the-Water, and Foster chese 
his home in that village during the nine years sub- 
sequent to his marriage. During those years he 
was chiefly occupied as a contributor to the ‘* Eelee- 
tic,’’ and in preaching on Sundays in the adjacent 
towns and villages. While at Boarioe he lost his 
parents, and became himself a father. In 1817 he 
resuined his charge for a while at Downend. He 
was willing to believe that his practice for some 
yous past as a village preacher, would be found to 

ave qualified him for preaching with more accept- 
ance to the rustic portion of his auditory at Down- 
end than when his former experiments were made 
there. But a few months sufficed to convince him 
of his mistake. His next, and last place of abode, 
was Stapleton, a genteel and remarkably quiet vil- 
lage about two miles from Bristol. 

Subsequently to this last removal, Foster wrote 
little for the periodical press. The affairs of the 
Baptist academy, and the controversy respecting 
the Serampore mission, engaged much of his atten- 
tion ; and of his chief literary labors, we have the 
fruit in his ‘‘ Missionary Discourse,” his ‘* Essay on 
the Fvil of Popular Ignorance,” his “ Introduction 
to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion,’’ and 
in his ‘* Letters’? published in the ‘* Morning Chron- 
icle.”’ These publications, together with his vol- 
ume of essays, his collected reviews, and the con- 
tents of the volume before us, constitute his works 
—all at least that are at present published in an 
authentic form, or that are likely to throw any 
material light upon his outward or his mental 
history. 

In 1826 Mr. Foster had to mourn the loss of his 
son, an amiable and pious youth, in the sixteenth 
= of his age. Six years later he was bereft of 

rs. Foster. These events, and the decease of so 
many of his early friends, whose place he had no 
disposition to supply by new acquaintance, threw a 


gloomy shadow over his remaining days. For! 


some years before his death, his weakness, and 
particularly the great failure of his sight and mem- 
af had rendered al) literary labor impracticable. 
Of that event, which took place in his own house 
in Stapleton, on the fifteenth of October, there was 
little to record. It came almost without pain. 





His mind was calm, resigned, aad confiding—full 
of those solemn but hopeful thoughts, which be- 
came the closing scene of such a life. 

When Foster was about thirty years of age, he 
questioned himself afier this wise— Have I se 
much originality as | suppose myself tohavet The 
question arises from the reflection that very few 
original plans of action or enterprise ever occurred 
to my thoughts.’”"-—(i., 198.) About the same 
date, he makes the following entry in his journal, 
suggested by his having been several times in com- 
pany with Mr. Hall— The question that leads 
most directly to the true estimate of a man’s talents 
is this—How much of new would prove to be 
gained to the region of truth, by the assemblage of 
all that his mind has contributed' The highest 
order of talent is certainly the power of revelation 
—the power of imparting new propositions of im- 
portant truth: inspiration, therefore, while it con- 
tinued in a given mind, might be called the para- 
mount talent. The second order of talent is per- 
haps the power of development—the power of dis- 
closing the reasons and proofs of principles, and the 
causes of facts. The third order of talent perhaps 
is the power of application—the power of adapting 
truth to effect.”’"—(i., 216.) From many passages 
now printed from the pen of Foster, and from 
passages still stronger to the same effect which 
we have seen in manuscript, we conclude that 
Foster would have described Hall as being most 
powerful in what he has designated as the ‘‘ third 
order of talent,”’ as possessing his next degree of 
power in the second order, and as least powerful in 
the first. And we feel obliged to admit the sub- 
stantial correctness of this judgment. The extra- 
ordinary talent of Robert Hall was not that which 
discovers truth, nor that which profoundly investi- 
gates its reasons or its causes ; but that which pre- 
sents and applies it with clearness, and with singu- 
lar beauty and effect. Not that Hall should be 
accounted deficient in the power of investigation 
and analysis ; on the contrary, few men ever saw a 
topic more distinctly, in its parts, in its causes, and 
its consequences. In general, his mind came in 
upon this subject—if we may so speak—with the 
authority of a field-marshal, calling the stragglers, 
and the broken sections to their places, and impart- 
ing relation, order, and unity to the whole, with an 
admirable skill and promptitude. If he failed, it 
was in the want of comprehensiveness, not as over- 
looking the distinctness of the parts which were 
really before him, but as not seeing the subject in 
entireness, and thus leaving his conclusion in con- 
sequence more open to objection than he supposed. 
Tn any other man, his faculty, even in this respect, 
would have been extraordinary; if it be not so 
spoken of in him, it is because he possessed 
another in a much higher degree. 

In no respect was the mind of Foster so much 
distinguished from the mind of Hall as on this one 
point. Hence it happened, that originality, which 
was the strength of Foster, can hardly be said to 
have been a matter of effort, and certainly was no 
matter of pretension with Hall. The aim of Rob- 
ert Hall, through the greater portion of his life,. 
was to establish, to commend, and to diffuse the 
received truth, in the best possible form, and with 
the best possible accompaniments. ‘To a mind like 
that of Foster, the more fervid genius of Hall must 
often have appeared as much too eager to give en- 
thronement to its applauded dogma, and as not by 
any means suspicious enough in the examination of 
its credentials. The great essayist would feel dis-. 
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posed to ask many questions, and to indulge in 
many discriminations, while the great orator would 
see no occasion for submitting to the one kind of 
i or the other. e one always wrote 
im manner of the preacher—the other always 
preached in the manner of the writer. The one, 
according!y, would not suffer his course to be hin- 
dered by attending to subsidiary points, which, 
in his own judgment, did not affect the main ques- 
tions ; the other took the greater questions the 
less within his ample range, and knew nothing of 
rest until he had equally disposed of them all. 

ene challenged the cultivated, but still the popular, 
thinking and sentiment in his favor; the other 
made no such appeals, but seemed to fall back, as 
if in sullen pride, on the pure reason of the thing, 
and calmly left the scrutiny of the most intellectual 
to do its worst. The more popular effect might 
satisfy the one, but that was hr from being suffi- 
eient to give contentment to the other. 

It was not ible that an intellect of such 
power as that of Foster, when taking such a diree- 
tion, should fail of originality. It was an intellect 
which travelled further than that of other men, and 
it would of necessity see more. It plunged to a 
deeper bed, and would fix its eye on wonders to 
which men of ordinary power could not reach. 
The surface of things might be beautiful, but the 
mind of which we speak coveted the whole beauty 
—the interior as well as the exterior, the beauty 
beneath as well asabove. It was a mind bent upon 
knowing all the knowable. It was ever moved by 
the persuasion that there is a reason and a harmony 
in all things, and it was intent on eliciting those se- 
eret forms of the beautiful wherever that should be 
found possible. Foster did not need to be assured 


that there are barriers which the human spirit may 


not pass ; but he was not always prepared to ad- 
mit that those barriers were so near as priests and 
people, in their indolence or credulity, were pleased 
to suppose. He was convinced that there were more 
distinct, more profound, and sometimes far other 
views than the popular to be attained on most sub- 
jects, and he sought to attain to them. His strong 
mdividuality, which gave so much isolation to his 
mind, even from his childhood, naturally led him to 
such conclusions, and prompted him to such ef- 
fort. ‘Take the following ge as indicating 
the strong mystic or gnostic kind of feeling which 
bounded in him in the seasons of his deeper thought- 
fulness. Be it remembered, too, that this language 
is from a young man—a man of thirty. 

**] want to abstract and absorb into my soul the 
sublime mysticism that pervades all nature, but I 
eannot. I look on all the vast scene as I should on 
a column sculptured with ancient hieroglyphics, 
saying ‘ there is significance there,’ and despairing 
to read. At every turn it is as if] met a ghost 
of solemn, mysterious, and undefinable aspect ; but 
while I attempt to arrest it, to ask it the veiled se- 
erets of the world, it vanishes. The world is to 
me what a beautiful deaf and dumb woman would be ; 
T can see the fair features, but there is no language 
to send forth and impart to me the element of 
soul.”’—Vol. i., p. 175. 

From this characteristic tendency, it has hap- 
pened that his compositions always appear like 
those of a man, who, bef re committing himself to 
the act of writing, has meditated on the substance 
of his theme until it has not only waxed brighter and 
brighter under his gaze, but antil the suggestive 
thoughts teeming from it have formed a rich halo 
about it; and who commonly finds himself constrained 
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to linger for a while in this outer circle of material 
for reflection, before coming immediately to the 
central matter from which it has emanated. 

Enough is before us in these volumes to show, 
that Foster, like Archbishop Whately, was more 
a man of thought than a man of ing. Many 
of the speculations, which he — to have re- 
garded as novelties, had been the property of a 
long succession of thinkers before him; but it is 
hardly to be doubted, that we owe many an origi- 
nal mode of setting forth and of illustrating these 
conceptions, and many a conception original in 
itself, to the fact that Foster, with all his book- 
buying, and with all his vows as to the reading to 
which he would apply himself, was not really a 
man of books, but almost entirely a man of reflec- 
tion. If he could have been mee rs to read syste- 
matically and largely on any subject, we should 
have supposed that he would so have done on the 
philosophy of the mind, so cognate to his charac- 
teristic tendencies, and so to an adequate 
treatment of many of the questions in which he felt 
an intense interest. But so late as the year in 
which he published the first edition of his essays he 
thus writes— 

** My total want of all knowledge of intellectual 
philosophy, and of all metaphysical reading, I ex- 
ceedingly deplore. Whatever of this kind appears 
in these letters is from my own observation and re- 
flection, much more than from any other resource. 
But everything belonging to abstraction has cost 
me inconceivable labor, and many passages which 
even now may not appear very perspicuous, or not 
perhaps even true, are the fourth or fifth labored 
forms of the ideas. I like my mind forits necessity 
of seeking the abstraction of every subject, but at 
the same time this is, without more knowledge and 
discipline, extremely inconvenient, and sometimes 
the work is done very awkwardly and erroneous- 
ly.”"—Vol. i., p. 309. 

Four years later he adds—‘* Among books I 
am muddling on in a poor way. Many of them I 
never look into; some of them, when I do look 
into, I cannot understand (per ex. Cudworth, 
Locke, Hume, &c.) The bits and sections I read 
without order in others, I utterly forget, and, in 
short, but for the name and notion of the thing, I 
might nearly as well have no books at all, ex- 
cepting, indeed, those with pictures in, which I 
find nearer my taste and capacity.’’—Vol. i., p. 
408 

It was some years subsequent to the time when 
these sentences were penned, that we frequently met 
Foster, and his conversation was generally such as to 
convey the impression to our mind, with regard to 
his metaphysical, and even his general reading, 
which is sufficiently indicated in these passages. 


|'To science proper he never made any pretension. 


Of course, when we speak of the reading and ac- 
quirements of Foster as limited, we shall be under- 
stood as speaking of these things comparatively— 
considered as the reading and acquisitions of such a 
man. In these respects we scarcely need say that 
Hall was immensely his superior. Hall was well 
read as a metaphysician, and his general reading, 
though considerably defective in some departments, 
was, on the whole, of large extent. On no point, 
perhaps, was the deficiency of Hall more observable 
in this respect than on the subject of English his- 
We remember to have heard him say— 
hristian, puritan, and whig-radical as he was 
—that he did not see the need of any woe we | 
of England than would be found in the volumes 
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Hume! With regard to Foster, it is certain that 
he was vastly more at home, as he states, with 
books which pictures in them, than with almost 
any other kind of books—the books intended, how- 
ever, being volumes of travels and antiquities, in- 
cluding just so mach of the literary as sufficed to 
render the pictorial instructive and suggestive. He 
owed to the world-volume, ever open before him, 
more than to all other volumes; and other books 
were congenial to him the more they resembled 
that favorite one, placing him amidst living men 
and visible nature over the widest possible surface. 
It was not enough that he should read about the 
distant and the past; he must see them; and in 
proportion as he could so do, they became available 
material to his mind. Thus aided, he could live 
amidst the wonders of the Egyptian Thebes, or 
upon the soil of old Greece, or could face the snows 
of the North Pole with the modern voyager. In 
this sort of reading few men had kept pace with 
him. His expenditure to gratify his taste in this 
way exceeded his means, and subjected him to some 
conscientious inquietude in his later days, though, 
when cautioned about the excess by his friends, he 
generally had his strong arguments ready to prove 
that it was no excess at all—or to show that, if it 
were, it was the excess of a wise man, whilemany 
of the extravagances of his censors could not be 
brought under so honorable a description. 

If we were required to submit to our readers, ac- 
cording to Foster’s own rule of judgment in such 
cases, all the new truth, which we believe him to 
have added to our previous truth, in the shape of 
‘distinct proportions,’’ we confess that we should 
feel the task to be one of great difficulty. Much, 
as we have intimated, was new to Foster, which 
was not new tothe more learned of his readers ; 
and it must be conceded, that when his thinking 
bears the impress of originality in the highest de- 
gree, we do not find in it the great distinct propo- 
sitions which promise to impregnate the future, and 
to become watehwords in after generations. His 
manner of thinking, and his manner of wniting which 
was moulded by it, were not of a kind to admit of 
such simplicity and alertness of application. His 
thoughts are presented to us in forms, and with ac- 
companiments, much too huge and complicated to 
be susceptible of any such use, in the state in which 
he has left them. But we may say of Foster as 
we say of Bacon—if he has not been himself a great 
discoverer, he has done much to put others into the 
way of attaining to such distinction. The electric 
words which vibrate through the heart of nations, 
or the simple but grand principles of action by which 
good and brave men work wonders, were not likely 
to be announced by him; but his thoughts abound 
with the elements from which such instruments of 
power may be wrought up, and from which they 
will be wrought up, by the more adroit spirits to 
come after him. ‘To exhibit the old truth in new 
aspects, is to exhibit it in new affinities and in new 
relations, and to convert it into a stepping-stone to 
the absolutely new. If we mistake not, it is strict- 
ly in this way that Foster has done his great service 
to the church and to society. His mind followed 
out the old truth so thoroughly as to be ever con- 
verging upon the new ; and if, like another Colum- 
bus, he has not explored the strange region very 
largely, he has often indicated clearly enough what 
other men might accomplish. Let any man look to 
the style of thinking and writing among us in rela- 
tion to evangelical truth before the appearance of 
Foster’s Essays and since, and while many causes 








have no doubt contributed to the healthy change, it 
surely is not the least of those causes that we see 
in the writings of this author—writings in which 
there are not wanting instances of defectiveness, 
one-sidedness, and of truth pushed mischievously 
far, but where the reasoning is in general so char- 
acterized by analytic power, comprehensiveness, and 
boldness, as to have come like a mission of lighton a 
host of intelligent spirits within the last forty years. 

We have just spoken of Foster's analytical power 
—a power hardly separable from some of the other 
forms of power to which we have adverted. The 
mind, anxious to attain to a real knowledge of things, 
is naturally prompted to resolve them, as far as pos- 
sible, into their elements. The power to analyze, and 
the power to know, are felt to be the same thing. 
With physical and chemical analysis, indeed, Fos- 
ter was little conversant, but on ethical and reli- 
gious subjects he followed this course with a vigor 
which at times laid bare a frightful amount of mor- 
bid anatomy. No intelligent man can be acquainted 
with the writings of Foster without observing that 
to detect the false and the corrupt was the kind of 
service to which he seemed to feel himself as espe- 
cially commissioned. Imbecility and depravity were 
about him in forms so manifold and so extended, as 
to seem to leave little room for anything beside ; 
and he evidently was inclined to think, that in a 
world in which folly and evil are so dominant, war 
against these things should be regarded as the great 
duty. Little acquainted as he was with mental 
shlleoepiey, as it is expounded and systematized in 
books, he was a close student of mental processes 
in his own case, and a close observer of them in 
other men. Very few men, even among professed 
metaphysicians, have made greater effort to ascer- 
tain what the human spirit is made of, and how it 
works ; and few have seen so far by their own un- 
aided vision into that chamber of imagery. Small 
as may have been his attention to the technical 
forms of logic, and even to moral science considered 
as a science, it is with a strong and skilful hand 
that he separates between the fallacious in reason- 
ing and the sound, and between the seeming in 
morals and the real. Rarely does he seem to be so 
much at home as when spoiling the game of conven- 
tional hollowness and selfishness, by stripping off 
from them the garb of precise virtue or extraordina- 
ry piety so often assumed bythem. Politicians and 
religionists, of all classes, fall, in their turn, under 
this rigid scrutiny and censorship. It is in this ex- 
amination—in this assorteng of human thoughts, 
passions, and motives—that we meet with the 
strongest indications of Foster’s originality and 
power. But while his labors in this department 
conduced eminently to those great moral results 
which it was so much his solicitude to promote—it 
is here, where we find his greatest excellencies, that 
we also find his greatest faults. 

We have said that Foster was much more dis- 
posed to concern himself with human nature in the 
views of it which cajled for rebuke and correction, 
than in the views which present it as still includin 
much that should be applauded and cuchgtbenett 
And we must not hesitate to say, that we regard 
this tendency as an unhappy one—unhappy as re~ 
gards the subject of it, and not less so as regards 
his usefulness as a writer. One effect of it was to 
subject the mind of Foster to the influence of the 
most gloomy and desponding thoughts in respect to 
human nature, and to the influence of feelings which 
verged too often on the misanthropic. It is a sad 
change we witness when we see him descend from 
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his mystic communion with the lovely and great in 


the material universe, to hold converse with the 


real facts of the moral world. In this lower region, 
weakness or wickedness seems to meet him every- 
where, leaving him little space for observation on 
anything better. 

t was natural that the friendships of such a mind 
should be few. Where Foster sdlecaiedoel such 
ties, they were ties which derived their strength 
mainly from old association. Writing in his twenty- 
first year, he says, ‘‘ I feel no inclination, nay, I feel 
a strong aversion, to any attempt to cultivate gen- 
eral‘or numerous intimacies. Nature never formed 
me for it.’’—(i., p. 18.) Twelve years later he 
writes, ‘I find myself not completely formed for 
friendship, for I often seclude myself in gloomy 
abstraction, and say, ‘ all this availeth me nothing.’ ’’ 
—(i., p. 148.) About the same time he records 
these words, ‘‘ Beyond all other extravagance of 
folly is that of expecting or wishing to live in a 
great number of hearts.’’—(i., p. 223.) In his 
thirty-fifth "a he says, ‘‘ 1 keep to my text on the 
subject of forming new friendships ; 1 am quite too 
old for it. When I see people good and sensible I 
am glad of it for thar sake, not for my own.’’—(i., 
p. 324.) His letters show that he came into fre- 
queat and kindly intercourse with a few favored 
persons subsequently to the time in which he thus 
wrote ; and some of the friendships which he val- 
ued to the end of life were not formed until he had 
somewhat passed its middle period ; but his feeling 
in this respect always remained very much as de- 
scribed in the above passages. We feel bound to 
add, also, that, to our knowledge, some of the per- 
sons who were admitted to this favored cognizance 
were as little free from the follies, or from some of 
the graver defects, which beset humanity, as were 
a large proportion of their neighbors in the same so- 
cial position ; and in some of these instances, where 
our grave discerner of spirits expectea .0 see dis- 
plays of a pure and lofty patriotism, and one knows 
not what besides, we are sure that no other man in the 
kingdom ever expected to see any tolerable approach 
towards such virtues. It was as well. perhaps, that 
this blindness in part should have happened to him ; 
but there is a good deal of what is psychologically 
curious in the fact, that a mind so sensible to the 
foibles and infirmities of human nature at large, as 
to be constantly shrinking from all close contact with 
general society, should have been so proof against 
disturbance from appearances of this sort as belong- 
ing to the particular piece of humanity here or there 
with which it happened to be brought into nearer 
intimacy. Some of his friends were entitled to all 
the esteem and affection with which he regarded 
them ; but could he only have managed to extend 
to society generally the benefits of that exuberant 
candor which he exercised in favor of a very small 

rtion of it, humanity to John Foster would have 
bons a very diferent subject to speculate upon, and 
this world of ours would have been to him a much 
more weleome place to dwell in. Even his mar- 
riage served rather to strengthen than to abate this 
recluse, self-reliant, and collapsed habit. If his 
* domestic associate’’ had any fault, it was in being 
too much his own counterpart—a stately, grave, 
silent, lady-abbess kind of person. The points of 
agreement b-tween them were abundant, but we 
suspect that a little more diversity, if only of the 
right kind, might have been no unwholesome ingre- 
dient in their joiut cup of life. 

We have seen that this singular sensitiveness to 
the weaknesses of human beings contributed to put 





Foster wholly out of hamor with the very notion 
of a church. He was himself little mem to be- 
come one in such a brotherhood. could not 
bestow the expression of a strong cordiality on any 
such mixed multitude, and the result which is too 
common in such cases followed—the duty which 
was felt to be especially difficult, was found out to 
be no duty atall! The observations of Mr. Hughes 
on this crotchet, show the vigorous tone in which 
that excellent person could have written on such 
topics if he had chosen, and are such as should 
have sufficed to put his philosophical malcontent 
friend into a more rational and kindly mood. He 
thus writes :— 

“I think your conclusion strange. ‘To be sure, 
if there were no churches there would be no ecclesi- 
astical squabbles; and it may be added, if there 
were no states, there would be no civil broils; and 
if there were no vegetable productions, there would 
be no deadly night-shade; and if there were ne 
water, no one would be drowned; and if there 
were no fire, no one would be consumed; and if 
there were no victuals, no one would be choked, 
Church-framers may egregiously err; but when 
you scout the whole tribe, and al] their works, tell 
us how we ought to proceed; make out a strong 
case, and show at least that the way you would 
substitute would be free from the objections that 
cling to the old ways, and would secure greater 
advantages.” 

‘* He believed that there was more of appearance 
than of reality in the union of church-membership ; 
and that at all events its benefits were greatly over- 
rated. With the exception of public worship and 
the Lord’s Supper, he was averse to everything in- 
stitutional in religion. He never administered, nor 
ever witnessed in mature life, (it is believed,) the 
ordinance of baptism, and was known to entertain 
doubts respecting its perpetuity.”—Vol. i., pp. 61, 
62. 


But our essayist continued to ‘loathe what 
vears the general denomination of the church,” and 
would have freed Christianity from all dependence 
on ‘* corporation forms and principles,”’ reducing it, 
as far as possible, *o a matter of pure personal con- 
viction. We repeat, that in all this we see the 
temperament of the man, and nothing more. It is 
his feeling and not his logic that is at fault. Paul 
could address Christian churches as his joy—his 
longed for—his crown ; and Mr. Foster ought to 
have been capable of speaking to the same effect, in 
the same relations, without adopting the language 
of insincerity. We admit that we owe much to 
Mr. Foster, but we speak thus freely because we 
feel that we owe more to Christian consistency and 
to truth. 

It will of. course be conceded, that to feel the 
attraction of the higher forms of excellence, sup- 
poses in general a high order of power and refine- 
ment. But when this ideal standard takes such 
possession of a man as to render him incapable of 
general and cordial action with his fellows, he 
therein betrays his weakness rather than his strength 
—his weakness, as we think, intellectually and 
morally. Our greatest men have been men who, 
while they saw the worst that is in human nature, 
have also seen the better which is included in it, 
and judging of humanity largely and hopefully, 
have been capable of acting with it, and for it, 
cordially and powerfully. The desponding temper, 
so naturally allied with an everlasting fault-seeing, 
is the reverse of the heroic, the apostolic, the truly 
Christian. It is not of true greatness, and can 
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never lead to the highest achievements of greatness. 
The proof of greatness is not to become awe-struck 
and prostrate before difficulty, but to surmount it; 
or at least to bring the ability which the great only 
can command to the effort to surmount it. It is no 
sign of wisdom to abstain from doing anything, 
because we cannot do the best thing. The great 
men of the world, and as the natural consequence 
of their being such, have always been the men 
most alive to the littleness ever characterizing the 
multitude of our species. But humanity, with all 
its imperfections, has been the instrument with 
whieh such men have had to work, and their sue- 
cess has resulted, not from indulging in endless 
complainings about the faultiness of this instrument, 
but by estimating it at its proper value, and doing 
the best that might be done with such means. One 
effect, too, of always living as in the sight of a lofty 
ideal standard, should be to render a man particu- 
larly sensible to his own deficiencies ,; and that con- 
sciousness shonld dispose him to look with a large 
charity upon the deficiencies of his neighbors, and 
should prepare him to appreciate to the full, and 
with a strong positive affection, whatever of the 
morally or religiously beautiful may still be found 
among men. 

We make these remarks because, with many of 
our young aspirants, to take on the gait of men of 
genius, seems just now to be as much a matter of 
fashion as our Paris millinery ; and we have feared 
that not a few in reading these volumes may be 
seduced into the vain notion, that to assume a cyni- 
cal air, and to seem to see a great deal to censure 
and avoid in what is doing in the church and in 
society, will be to see things @ /a Foster, and to be 
entitled to a place among men of extraordinary 
intelligence and genius. We would, with all 
deference, beseech such persons to pause before 
they take this notion in as gospel, and would pray 
them remember that to emulate genius and to ape an 
infirmity are not really the same thing. In this 
respect, what was not affectation in Foster must 
have become glaringly such in his imitators. 
Foster himself should have remembered that he is 
the greatest man, who, with most of superiority to 
other men, still retains the largest share of sym- 
pathy with them. Such a man is a proper man at 
all points. We find pieces of humanity every- 
where ; to find something like its entireness in one 
character is a marvel. Foster had his seasons in 
which he was painfully sensible to his want of 
humane and Christian dutifulness in this respect, 
and in which he sincerely lamented it. But the 
cause, as we have seen, was deeply-rooted. On 
this subject he shall speak for himself. 

‘“* What an insipid thing this world of mankind 
is! How few we find whom we can at all wish to 
make one’s intimate, inseparable friends! How 
trifling, too, are the efforts and productions of the 
human mind! The whole system of human attain- 
ments, pleasures, and designs, sometimes strikes 
me as a confused mass of insanity. Almost every- 
thing carries some glaring mark of deficiency and 
meanness.’’—Vol. i., p. 47. 

«434. (In the vestry of Battersea meeting, dur- 
ing evening service.) Most emphatic feeling of 
my individuality—my insulated existence. To the 
continent of human nature I am a small zs/and near 
its coast.’’—Vol. i., p. 183. 

** 625. How often I have entered a room with 
the embarrassment of feeling that all my motions, 
gestures, postures, dress, &c., were critically ap- 
preciated, and self-complacently condemned ; but at 


the same time with the bold consciousness that the 
inquisitive could reach no further. I have said 
with myself, ‘My character, that is, the man, 
laughs at you behind this veil; 1 may be the devil 
for what you can tell ; and you would not perceive 
neither if | were an angel of hght.’ ’’—Vol.i., p. 206. 

** You are one of the very small number of per- 
sons that I have ever known, whose affection I shall 
always be anxious to retain.’’-—Vol. i., p. 327. 

“While Mr. D. was reading a chapter this 
morning, I had a deep feeling of disliking all social 
exercises unless it could be with an individual or 
two with whom I could feel an entire reciprocation 
of soul. This was a feeling of individuality, not 
of impiety ; and how often I have experienced it, 
even in the presence of worthy people—a feeling as 
if I could wish to vanish out of the room, and find 
myself walking in some lonely wood.’’—Vol. i., p. 
362. 

**] know not how to bring into intelligible de- 
scription a feeling which I have many times been 
obscurely conscious of having, and particularly ia 
two or three instances of late—a feeling of revolting 
when I find myself coming into anything like inti- 
mate, confiding kindness with persons, however 
worthy and kind, if they are not the individual or 
two with whom my intimacy can be congenial and 
entire.’’—Vol. i., p. 363. 

** To-day, in seeing the numberless multitude, as 
they were passing backward and forward, or stand- 
ing in ranks, one glanced at their countenances 
with a sort of recoil from each and almost all; not 
from the mere effect of their material cast, but also, 
and very strongly, from their apparent expression 
of character—even of those who were evidentiy not 
of what we mean by the vu/gar.”’—Vol. ii., p. 343. 

**] have a thousand times felt a vain regret on 
this subject. It assists a very strong tendency 
which I feel to misanthropy. I have long been 
taught and compelled by observations to furm a 
very bad opinion of mankind ; this conviction is irre- 
sistible ; but at the same time | am aware of the 
Christian duty of cultivating benevolence as ardent 
as if the contrary estimate of human character were 
true. I feel it most difficult to preserve anything 
like this benevolence ; my mind recoils from human 
beings, except very few, into a cold interior retire- 
ment, where it feels as if dissociated from the 
whole creation. I do not, however, in any degree 
approve this tendency, and | earnestly wish and 
pray for more of the spirit of the Saviour of the 
world.’’—Vol. i., pp. 319, 320. 

These are honest confessions. Indeed, they con- 
tain more than the truth. It it plain, from the 
writings of Foster, that he could regard men in 
general with a much greater degree of sympathy 
than the above statements would lead us to sup- 
pose. Though he despaired of being able to do 
much to improve the condition of his fellow-mortals, 
it is manifest that the labor of his life was directed 
with a deep interest to that end. Still he wanted 
geniality with man as man, and with Christians as 
Christians. Considerations that should have bound 
him to the one and the other were not allowed their 
due influence. In this respect, the spirit of Hall 
was widely different from that of Foster. The 
former saw revolting tendencies in human nature 
hardly less distinctly or fully than the latter, but 
he saw much beside there; and one of the great 
charms of his character consisted in the readiness 
with which his heart welcomed every sign of moral 
or religious worth, though the attainment should 





be by no means perfect, and though it should be 
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found in the humblest possible associations. He | 
was much less disposed than his gifted brother to 
underrate the day of small things. He could see. 
much to delight him, where Foster would see little | 
to eal] forth any such feeling ; and he could in con- 
sequence seé motives to action, and could labor | 
with the freshness of hope, where his friend would 
have surrendered himself to musings upon the 
littleness and meanness of the best that might be | 
done, and on the probabilities, or perhaps the cer- 
tainty, of failure. The views of Hall, moreover, 
as to the propriety of means, no less than as to the | 
value of results, were much more reasonable and | 
confiding than those of Foster. He did not often | 
fail in respect to his object by reason of a morbid 
scrupulousness about the road which might most 
consistently lead to it. The road must be sub- 
stantially a right one, but he had the sagacity to 
— that in this world absolute perfection be- 
ongs not to means any more than to results. 

When the late excellent Bishop Ryder was about 
leaving Lutterworth, he assembled the poor of his 
parish at the rectory, and the man who had grown 
up among peers,.and who was now about to join 
that order in the upper house, read with this por- 
tion of his flock, conversed with them, prayed with 
them, and during an intercourse of several hours 
commended them in every way to the esteem and 
affection of each other, and to the favor of God. 
We remember Robert Hall describing that scene 
with the most animated feeling of delight, and con- 
cluding with the words—‘* Was there ever anything 
more beautiful, sir—anything more like a primitive 
pastor'’? What Bishop Ryder did, Robert Hall, 
we doubt not, would have done in the same circum- 
stances. But to Foster the whole proceeding, we 
fear, would have seemed to take with it too much 
of the air of spiritual parade. He would have 
wished those persons well, would have prayed ear- 
nestly for them, but he would have chosen his 
study, or the neighboring field, or wood, in which 
so to have employed himself in their behalf. He 
could not have looked on those partially instructed, 
and still very imperfect people with a sufficient de- 
gree of complacency ; nor could he in consequence 

ave brought his feeling up to such a tone of cor- 
diality towards them as would, in his judgment, 
have warranted so strong an outward indication of 
interest and affection. We honor the fine serupu- 
lous integrity of such a spirit; but we must say, 
that we account that as much the most healthy 
state of mind which, supposing a man to be satisfied 
as to the substantial sincerity of his feelings and 
purposes, should at once prompt him to do as this 
** primitive pastor,’’ in the person of the modern 
bishop, is said to have done. Our young — 
we hope, if they must be imitators of John Foster, 
will direct their emulation to his strong points, and 
not to his mistakes. In the middle age, Foster 
would, we suspect, have {_und his home in a mon- 
astery, and his only willing employment in specula- 
tion—his speculations being sometimes restricted to 
the preseribed course, but more frequently diverging 
from it in a manner to break in strangely upon the 
routine thoughts of the brotherhood, and to be some- 
what perilous to himself. Or might he not have 
become the founder of an ordert In those da 
with all just reverence towards his memory be it 
spoken—we think the pedestrian journey of Foster 
in his youth would have been in the direction of 
Kirkstall, or Bolton Abbey, and not in search of 





an academy at Bristol. 


But some of our readers will ibly be incred- 
ulous on this point, and almost offended at our ven- 
turing such an intimation, What!—John Foster 
a monk, or a patron of monkeryt Good reader, 
bear with us a little. Allow us to remind you of 
the views relative to the moral state of our world 
which were always present to the mind of this ex- 
traordinary person, and to ask whether they are not 
in substance those which, if made still darker by 
the power of superstition, and by the abounding 
lawlessness which obtained in the middle ages, 
would naturally have pointed to a ‘ forsaking the 
world,’’ as it was called in those times, as a blessed 
privilege? Hear what he says on this matter :— 

** | sometimes fall into profound musings on the 
state of this great world, on the nature and the 
destinies of man, on the subject of the question— 
* What is truth?’ The whole hemisphere of con- 
templation appears inexpressibly strange and mys- 
terious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, forest after 
forest, and Alps upon Alps! It is in vain to de- 
claim against scepticism. I feel with an emphasis 
of conviction, and wonder, and regret, that almost 
all things are enveloped in shade, that many things 
are covered with the thickest darkness, that the 
number of things to which certainty belongs is 
small. One of the very few things that appear to 
me not doubtful, is the truth of Christianity in gen- 
eral.”’—i., 89, 90. 

**T have no hope of any extensive prevalence of 
true religion, without the interference of angelic or 
of some other extraordinary and yet unknown 
agency to-direct its energies, and conquer the vast 
combination of obstruction and hostility that opposes 
it. Men are the same they always were; and 
therefore, till some such wonderful event takes place, 
their affections will be commanded by sense in op- 

ition to faith, by earth in preference to heaven. 
he same causes operating, it were absurd to ex- 
pect different effects.’’—i., 91. 

** Indisposition of mankind to think ; souls make 
the world a vast dormitory. The heaven-appointed 
destiny under which they are placed seems to pro- 
tect them from reflection; there is an opium sky 
stretched over all the world, which continually rains 
soporifics.”’—i., 196. 

“* These are gloomy times—it is only the antici- 
pation of a superior state that can save life in 
any circumstances from deserving to be called 
wretched.”’—i., 293. 

** T should nauseate the place (Frome) if I had 
been habituated to it a century. At first, I felt an 
intense loathing; I hated every house, timber, 
stone, and brick in the town, and almost the very 
trees, fields, and flowers in the country round. 
have, indeed, long since lost all attachment to this 
world, and shall never regain it. Neither indeed 
for this do I care; we shall soon leave it forever.’’ 
—i., 304. 

“« Probably I may before have expressed to you 
that I have such a horror of this world, as a scene 
for young persons to be cast and hazarded into, that 
habitually, and with a strong and pointed sentiment, 
I congratulate children and young persons on being 
intercepted by death at the entrance into it, except 
in a few particular cases of extraordinary promise 
for piety, talent, and usefulness.’’—ii., 96. 

“] hope, indeed may assume, that you are of 
a cheerful temperament ; but are you not sometimes 
invaded by the darkest visions and reflections while 
casting your view over the scene of human ex- 
istence, from the beginning to this hoar' To me 
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it appears a most mysteriously awful economy, over- 
= ful shade.’’—ii., 444, 


spread by a lurid and d 

Let these be taken along with those 
just now cited, and it must be at once seen that the 
wisest and the worthiest of the men who gave 
themselves to the life of the recluse in past ages 
did so for reasons strictly of this description. 
Scarcely a man of them ever said anything more 
truly monastic-—we had almost said more thoroughly 
Manichean—than is the substance of these descrip- 
tions. With such views, nothing was more natural 
than that Foster’s manner of looking upon the 
world and the church should be that of a man who 
gazed upon them from his cell. He did not— 
would not, connect himself more than very partially 
and remotely with the one or the other. He was 
observant of what both were doing, but it was al- 
ways at a distance, and almost entirely through the 
‘* joophole’’ of the press. Periodical publications 
were the spectacles wherewith he peered out upon 
the doings of the living and bustling region about 
him. Much as he must have seen in men of genius 
with which to sympathize, he was as little disposed 
to become one with them as one with the crowd. 
He conversed with our great men in the pages of 
our literary journals, but felt no inclination towards 
any more intimate communication with them. This 
was a grave loss to him—the loss of a greatly 
needed stimulus; and he was thus left to depend 
for his friendships, in the greater part, on minds 
greatly inferior to his own, and whose influence 
tended to strengthen his natural indolence rather 
than to excite him to the kind of effort which be- 
came him. Foster knew, indeed, that our most 
able men are too often irreligious men, and the 
drawback from this latter circumstance, he would 
have felt as by no means trivial in his intercourse 
with them; but there is enough in these letters to 
warrant the impression that one reason why he did 
not seek a higher iatellectual fellowship was, that 
he felt it would not be agreeable to him to be ma- 
terially disturbed in the particular habits he had 
formed. One of his few chosen friends, who was 
a man of some shrewdness, and could tell a good 
story, but was marvellously vain withal, was a per- 
son so well informed, that he once inquired, in our 
hearing, if Butler's Analogy was not the book 
which Queen Elizabeth used to read before break- 
fast. 

We have intimated that this recluse and gloomy 
temperament, which was thus unfavorable to Fos- 
ter’s aspirations as a man of genius, was unfavora- 
ble to his repose as a man of piety. His views of 
man, of himself, and of the relation of the moral 
world to its Creator as a moral governor, filled him 
with all kinds of conflicting thoughts. His solici- 
tude to be at rest in these respects, and his inability 
to find the rest he coveted, are equally conspicuous. 
In this connection, also, the contrast between Foster 
and Hall is observable and instructive. Hall was 
the subject of much physical suffering during the 
greater portion of his life, and it appears to have 

given to him, as if by way of compensation 
against trial in another form, that he should be ca- 
pable of resting on the immediate and ascertained 
truths of revelation with a child-like reliance, calmly 
leaving those great facts which are so nearly allied 
to the mysterious and the awful to become more 
‘ntelligible beneath the light of a future state, or to 
be approved there, in the exercise of that degree 
of confidence in the divine government which rust 
belong vo a perfected nature. In his earlier 





years, he had known what those conflicts mean 
which so often brought their dark shadows over 
the mind of Foster; but in his later life, he evinced 
more of the wisdom which is from above in his 
manner of viewing such questions, than any man 
at all of the same order with whom it has been our 
privilege to be acquainted. He knew, as few spec- 
ulative minds have known, how to separate between 
the revealed things which belong to us, and the 
secret things which belong to God; and could 
guard with a sound Christian precaution against 
allowing himself to be defrauded of the benefit to 
be derived from the known, by indulging in undue 
questionings about the unknown. 

The flippant maxim, that ‘‘ where mystery begins, 
religion ends,’’ with which a certain class of theo- 
logians seemed to be so much enamored half-a-cen- 
tury since, we need not now attempt to refute. It 
should have been obvious to any metaplrysical mind 
at a glance, that the existence of one Eternal, Infi- 
nite Nature must be an infinite mystery—an infinite 
mystery inseparable from all the relations of crea- 
ture and Creator. No differences in the nature or 
condition of created beings can possibly diminish 
this impassable gulph, in the slightest conceivable 
degree. It must be a truth, and at the same time 
a mystery, and in the same degree a mystery to 
man and to cherubim, on earth and in heaven, in 
time and through eternity. What is thus true of 
the nature of Deity, will no doubt be in the same 
degree true of the dispensations of Deity. In his 
works and government, his thoughts will no doubt 
be above the theughts of the created, and his ways 
above the ways of his creatures throughout all dura- 
tion. Nothing can be more irrational than to sup- 
pose that the distance between Him and them 
should be what it ever must be, and that his works 
and government should not be of a nature to indi- 
cate that distance. Indeed, instead of its being true 
that ‘‘ where mystery begins, religion ends,”’ it is 
rather true that where there is most of religion, 
there must be most of contact with the mysterious ; 
for it is not more “ertain that the amount of a crea 
ture’s religiousness must be determined by the 
amount of his rightly applied knowledge, than it 
must be certain that the amount of the known must 
be, to the creature possessing it, but as an ascent 
to a higher position, from which to look out more 
largely upon the still widening domain, and the still 
deepening shadows of the unknown. This is the 
law of progress in all knowledge. In this view, 
heaven will be even more a place of mystery than 
earth. Much that was dark will have become light, 
but only to shed its new light on the still onward 
region where the clouds and shadows are still rest- 
ing, and to secure to our existence an endless pro- 
gression, intellectually and spiritually. What will 
be attained hereafter, will not be that mystery will 
cease, but that our tendency to stumble at it will 
have come to an end—not that the line which now 
separates between the creature light and darkness 
will disappear, but that the creature mind will be so 
built up and braced together in right habits of think. 
ing and affection, as to be ever capable of bowing 
with a glad and filial worship, on the threshold 
which separates between the attained and the still 
unveiled. We do not know that Hall has any- 
where fully and formally expounded the principle 
of this high order of obedience, but he has exempli- 
fied its influence in a manner which we hardly 
expect to see surpassed on this side heaven. When 
we turn to the sincerely devout and benevolent mind 
of Foster, we feel that to blame him because he did 
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not pursue the same course with the same measure 
ef docility, is more than we dare. His not so doing, 
whatever the causes may have been, was his own 
joss, and the weight of that loss he alone fully 
understood. There are minds which never see the 
sort of difficulties to which we now advert. The 
fact of the incarnation, or the origin of evil itself, 
is no more perplexing to them than the precept— 
** Children, obey your parents.”’ Good, comfortable 
souls; to such, of course, we have been indulging 
jn a great waste of words and thought. 

Foster’s doctrine concerning the moral state of 
man greatly influenced the general complexion of 
his theology. By such views of man, he was nat- 
urally prepared to retain firmly the doctrine of the 
atonement and the doctrine of divine influence. 
There was in his mind an obvious relation between 
the greatness of the guilt and depravity of man, 
and the greatness of the means intone to remove 
the one and to subdue the other. hese truths, if 
not so prominent in his pulpit instructions as they 
should have been, are truths which he sincerely 
embraced, and which gave their strong impress to 
his religious feeling. In short, he differed from the 
moderate Calvinists of his time in two points only, 
both of which were results from his general views 
ef human nature, and from the peculiar tone of his 
moral feeling. He was, upon occasions, not a little 
severe in his censure of particular persons, and of 

articular classes of men; but when he looked 

yond such limits to human nature at large, he 
generally spoke like a man more ready to pity than 
to blame. This feeling dis him to a line of 
argument which ended in his adoption of the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity on the one hand, 
and in his denial of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment on the other. In his twenty-fifth year, Fos- 
ter had relinquished the latter of these doctrines, 
and was never afterwards a believer in it.* There 
is a letter in the second volume of the publication 
before us which states his views on this subject at 
considerable length.t There is also a series of Jet- 
ters extant on this topic, written by Foster a few 
age before his decease, to his justly valued friend 

r. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol. Of these letters, all 
ef which we have been permitted to read, the one 
now published may be said to contain the substance. 
Indeed, this letter consists mostly of selected por- 
tions from the unprinted letters, as returned to Fos- 


ter, in compliance with his own request, by the| 


friend to whom they were addressed. 

Foster admits that the language of Scripture 
which seems to convey the received doctrine is very 
strong. He also admits that the fact that those 
Scriptures have been understood in their literal and 
larger sense by so great a majority of divines, is one 
of great weight. But his argument in relation to 
this tenet is almost wholly a“ moral argument,”’ 
¢onsisting in an attempt to realize in the largest ex- 
tent possible the idea of an ereeniry of SUFFERING ; 
and in a humble but distinct avowal of his inability 
to recognize such a doctrine as one which may be 
made to harmonize, in any view of it, with the 
infinite benevolence of God. Hence it is insisted, 
that the few passages of Scripture in which the doc- 
trine seems to be conveyed should be subjected toa 
modified interpretation, as meaning no more, at the 
most, than that the wicked, after a protracted period 
ef great suffering, will sink into annihilation. His 
feelings, indeed, would have carried him ‘to the 
eonclusion of a universal restitution, but his main 


* Vol. i., p. 41. t Letter cexxi. 
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solicitude has a to a negation—to a denial 
of the one point of eternal punishment. Mr. Cottle, 
in his replies to the letters of his friend, has argued 
in support of the received doctrine, that it does not 
suppose the extreme of punishment in all cases, 
but, on the contrary, a gradation of infliction ; and 
adds, moreover, that the conclusion, that all who 
die in a state of separateness from Christian privi- 
, do spiritually perish, is a point not proved. 
one of these modifications, however, sufficed to 
render the doctrine admissible in the judgment of 
Foster. It would not be expedient that we should 
attempt to enteron this grave question without 
doing so fully, and as our limits will not admit of 
our so doing at present, we must content ourselves 
with this bare statement of the opinion of Foster in 
relation to it, and of the nature of the argument 
abduced by him in its favor. 

These published letters contain little allusion to 
that doctrine of philosophical or moral necessity to 
which we have refe as maintained by Foster, 
and which is so freely stated and reasoned upon in 
his letters to Mr. Cottle. This doctrine was re- 
garded by Foster as favorable to his views on the 
— of future punishment. He did not con- 
ound the notion of necessity with an absolute fatal- 
ism, in the manner of Hobbes, so as at once to 
efface the distinction between vice and virtue; but 
he certainly retained it as carrying with it a large 
amount of abatement in respect to the turpitude of 
that moral evil by which our race is everywhere 
borne away. That sin committed during so short 
an interval, should be followed by punishment of 
such duration, was to him an inexpressible diffi- 
eulty ; and that sin committed in such circumstances 
should be followed by such results made that diffi- 
culty still more insuperable. His argument on this 
subject is in substance as follows :—That the char- 
acter and conduct of men, in all the evil they 
include no less than in the good, are the necessary 
effect of the causes which produce them ; that those 
causes have their appointment from God ; that the 
All-wise and All-just being who fore-appointed 
these causes, foresaw the consequences that would 
flow from them, and did really fureordain these 
consequences—foreknow ledge and foreordination be- 
ing with the Divine nature the same thing—the 
same thing whether the foreordination be to evil 
and consequent misery, or to good and consequent 
happiness. But along with this law of necessity, 


| which is thus rigidly established by reason, there is 


a ** practical law’’ among men, which gives them 
the confidence of being free agents, and which no 
doubt contributes much more than any metaphysical 
conclusion could do to the comparative good con- 
duct of individuals, and the orderly government of 
the affairs of the world. Foster’s reasoning on this 
subject is comprised of lite more than an iteration 
of the above points, which he regards as sustained 
virtually or substantially both by philosophy and 
Seripture. Compared with what he might have 
found on this much vexed question in our meta- 
physical writers, his argument is in some respects 
so restricted and obscure, and so ill-fenced, as to 
justify the conc'usion that it was searcely at all the 
effect of reading, but the fruit almost entirely of his 
own anxious thoughts. The error, for example, 
of supposing that moral causes, as bearing upon the 
doctrine of necessity, are the strict parallel of phys- 
ical causes, does not appear to have occurred wo 
him. 

Mr. Cottle, in his replies, appeals with much 
force to the common sentiments of mankind a3 
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strongly announcing human responsibility ; and also 
facts and anenga al milesete, in which the 
inspired writers, and the Father, the Son, and the 
y Spirit all address themselves to man as clearly 
an accountable being, and who as surely as they 
are themselves true, and can be the onl 
of the truth, must have intended, in the use of suc 
language, to convey the doctrine which it could not 
fail to convey. And thus between these two good 
men we have the whole controversy on this subject 
in its old posture before us. The doctrine of neces- 
sity is proved by reasoning—the doctrine of liberty 
is proved by fact. ‘The former conclusion comes 
purely from the understanding, the latter from the 
understanding and from our moral nature con- 
jointly. What is wanting is the intermediate light 
that might come in and show how these two laws 
are made to work consistently with each other. 
Both have their truth, and each proves his truth 
by the kind of evidence adapted to it; the evidence 
being apparently as irresistible on the one side as 
on the other—and the error of men in all ages has 
been, in their leaning unduly to the right hand or 
the left. Foster's tendency was to verge too much 
towards something like the darkness of destiny, 
still retaining his hold on the truth, that whatsoever 
is, is of God, and that, in some sense consistent 
with his perfections, it is the best. But it does not 
appear to have occurred to him to ask, whether an 
inion, which, if universally received, would par- 
va all the moral machinery of the universe, can 
be true; and whether the contrary opinion, which 
alone tends to put all into healthy action, can be a 
lie? Whether, in fact, the Father of truth has been 
obliged to borrow the mainspring of his government 
from the father of falsehood ! 

Foster, as a preacher, is delineated with much 

fulness and truth by his honored friend, Mr. 
hepherd. We have much pleasure in extracting 
the following passage from the judicious ‘* Observa- 
tions’’ contributed on this subject by that gentle- 

“The sermons of Foster were of a cast quite 
distinct from what is commonly called oratory, and, 
indeed, from what many seem to account the high- 
est style of eloquence—namely, a flow of facile 
thoughts through the smooth channels of uniformly 
elevated polished diction, graced by the utmost ap- 
pliances of voice and gesture. 

“* But they possessed for me, and for not a few 
hearers, qualities and attractions much preferable to 
these. The basis of important thoughts was as much 
original or underived from other minds, as, perhaps, 
that of any reading man’s reflections in our age of 
books could be ; still more so the mode and aspect 
in which they were presented. That unambitious 
and homely sort of loftiness, which displayed nei- 
ther phrase nor speaker, but things—while the brief 
word and simple tone brought out the sublime con- 
ception ‘in its clearness ;’ that fund of varied asso- 
ciations and images by which he really illustrated, 
not painted or gilded his truths ; the graphic master- 
strokes, the frequent hints of profound suggestien 
for after-meditation, the cogent though calm expos- 
tulations and appeals, the shrewd turns of half-latent 
irony against irreligion and folly, in which, without 
any descent from seriousness and even solemnity, 
the er moved a smile by his unconscious ap- 

to the edge of wit, yet effectually quelled 

pe the unbroken gravity of his tone and purpose 
| these characteristics had for me an attractive 
power and value, both by novelty and instructive- 


uence more fashioned on received rules and models. 

should scarcely be ready to except in this compar- 
ison, as it regarded my personal admiration and 
improvement, even the rapid and fervid, yet finished 
elocution of Hall ; though this as being more popular, 
while also more critically perect, was I suppose 
more generally effective. 

** A comparison, which I confess may appear too 
far-fetched, has often presented itself to my mind, 
as picturing the differences between the respective 
style and manner of these remarkable preachers. 
On the noble modern road over the Alps, formed by 
the engineers of Napoleon, one gains here and there 
a view of that mountain track by which the pas- 
sage had been made before. In moving quickly up 
the long traverses and sweeping curves of the new 
ascent, you trace on some opposite height the short 
angular zig-zags of the path that preceded it. One 
might compare the eloquence of Hall to this great 
work ; carrying you with ease to the loftiest eleva- 
tions, winding with a graceful and simple, though 
elaborate course, amidst varied sublimities, gliding 
smoothly beside snowy summits where angels would 
seem to tread, and over ros where the voice of 
the wind or torrent might bring to mind the lament- 
ings of the lost. On the other hand, the eloquence 
of our more recently departed friend has reminded 
me of that former mountain road, with its sudden 
turns of discovery and surprise ; bringing us now 
to the brink of an awful perpendicular, then start- 
ling us by the quick descent to a goatherd’s quaint 
dwelling in the glen; advancing along the giddy 
ledges of a cliff, and then by a sharp turn placing 
us close to some household scene in its recesses. 
Here, if there were less comprehensive or facile 
views of the sublime, one had nearer and more as- 
tounding glimpses of the inaccessible. 

“The path came more within the echo of ava- 
lanches ; and while it oftener passed the chalet and 
the herd, it sometimes crossed the very inlet to dark 
untrodden chasms, ‘ which no fowl knoweth.’ In 
that original and singular course, the guide, the 
mule, the litter, were forgotten; nothing was 
thought of but the grandeur of the mountains and 
the floods. If the one might be styled a road truly 
imperial, the other was a path worthy at once of 
the simplicity of Oberlin, and the daring of Alpine 
barons. The imperial road deserved, and had the 
just admiration, of the great and the many. I ex- 
ceedingly admired it also ; but (peril and toil being 
in the ideal journey excluded) I would have pre- 
ferred for myself, at least at times, the original 
path.”’—Vol. ii., pp. 487—490. 

Nearly all the points most observable in the 
preaching of Hall and Foster were points of con- 
trast. Even their presence in the pulpit was the 
presence of contrast. The figure of Hall, while 
somewhat above the usual height, was more remark- 
able for its almost colossal breadth, than for its alti- 
tude—an appearance which resulted in part from 
his custom of standing lower than most persons in 
the pulpit, so as to rest himself in part if required 
upon the cushion and Bible. Foster, on the contra- 
ty, gave you the impression of his being a tall man ; 
and his erect person, strongly formed, but without 
the least approach to corpulency or fulness, seemed 
to stand tree-like before you. The countenance of 
Hall, even during the delivery of those very simple 
sentences or paragraphs which were preliminary to 
his discourses, always bespoke a measure of excite- 
ment, and prognosticated more. The tones of his 
voice, the serious earnestness of his aspect, and es- 





ness, far above the qualities of an oratory or elo- 





pecially the restless onward glancing of his eye, 
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seemed to say—the preacher will soon break away 
from his present hesitancy, and will expand and 
kindle with his theme. But in Foster there was no 
such appearance, nor anything to raise such expec- 
tations. His eye was more searching than ani- 
mated ; and his prs cag Dig wanker aye 6 marked, 
was of that settled cast, which constant 
subordination of — to thought. The natural 
condition of his features was a sort of schoolman 
gravity—a frown might sometimes come over them, 
sometimes the play of a slight sarcastic smile, but 
the wit or humor must be very racy indeed which 
should ever move them into a state much more risi- 
ble. With regard to gesture, the only appearance 
of that sort observable in Hall consisted, as is well 
known, in his rising somewhat more erect, and 
drawing a little back from the cushion, as he became 
more nerved by his subject—but in Foster there 
was noteven such an amountof action. His hands 
hung at his side, or more commonly rested natu- 
rally upon his Bible, and it was by his tones of voice 
only that any difference of feeling was indicated. 
Even his voice changed but very slightly. He never 
aimed to be more than calmly earnest, and his man- 
ner of speaking never rose above that key. Small 
space was left, accordingly, for any variety of elo- 
cution. But the elocation of Foster, like his style, 
if less fervent than that of Hall, was more flexible 
and natural. Some parties, indeed, who, like all 
persons in love, convert even blemishes into beau- 
ties, have professed to admire the hurried monot- 
onous tone of the great orator, and have found a 
charm in that very clearing of the throat—the ‘* hem- 
hem,”’ which intervened between every sentence 
during the first quarter of an hour or more of his 
discourse. But sober elderly people like ourselves, 
who have their place on the outside of the enchanted 


circle, must be allowed to distinguish between the 
impediments which Mr. Hall surmounted, and the 
excellencies which enabled him to do so—not con- 
founding the things in spite of which he became 
effective, with those by means of which he became 
so. Young preachers who have been ambitious of 


imitating bert Hall, have often chosen his mo- 
notony and hesitancy, minus the pathos and the an- 
imation. Foster’s elocution never rose to excellence, 
nor did it ever descend to any very marked fault. 
He was generally audible, never loud, and within 
this limit his speaking exhibited a considerable 
amount of colloquial variety. But his tones pos- 
sessed nothing of pathos, except as an unusual grav- 
ity and seriousness in parts of a discourse might be 
so accounted ; and his utterance was impaired at 
times by an abrupt, catchy, iteration of tone, which 
it is not easy to describe—but which those who have 
heard him will well remember. This last peculi- 
arity became more conspicuous when he expressed 
himself much—as he sometimes did—in the way of 
interrogation. In this respect his preaching differed 
ere from that of his distinguished contem- 
porary. Foster never seemed to forget his auditory 
in his theme ; never seemed to be so wrapped in his 
subject as not to be observant of the men and wo- 
men before him. His appeals to them were fre- 

uent, and often highly felicitous; while Robert 
tall, and still more the great orator in the Scottish 

ulpit, Dr. Chalmers, were pw fue borne away 
by their topic, as that expanded and brightened be- 
fore them, as to seem at times hardly aware of the 
presence of a congregation, even to the end of a dis- 
course. With Foster it was never thus. In his 
case, you felt that the theme had been chosen, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of those who were 
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to listen to it, and his mind was commonly as if in 
the attitude of ing towards actual communica- 
tion with the mind of his auditors. _- 

With reg: gene nn ele ag 
respective rses, ence s' assured] 
be given, on the whole, to Mr. Hall. The differ 
euce in this respect did not result from differences 
in theological opinion, for Hall and Foster held sub- 
stantially the same creed, but from different views as 
to the fulness and frequency with which the truths 
distinctive of that creed should be presented in pub- 
lic instruction. Hall dwelt very largely, especially 
in his later years, on the distinguishing doctrines 
of the g Foster never did so, but preferred 
occupying himself in discussing a multitude of sub- 
sidiary questions, all tending to prove that men ought 
to receive the gospel and become consistent Chris- 
tians, but at the same time leaving the truths of the 
gospel themselves as things implied rather than ex- 
plained, as supposed rather than inculeated. One 
effect of the publication of these beautiful letters 
will be, to show that this peculiarity was not the 
consequence of any want of truly devout feeling in 
relation to these truths. 

The real cause of this defect—for a defect of 
very serious amount we deem it—was of a nature, 
in our judgment, much too remote and refined to 
come within the range of drdinary conjecture. It 
should be ascribed, we think, to a uliar sensi- 
tiveness—we had almost said Sickiaens of mind, 
when approaching objects of thought of the more 
elevated and sacred description. The reverence 
with which Foster looked up to the Incarnate One, 
and to all the higher mysteries of the Christian sys- 
tem, was such as few men know. Nothing could 
appear to him more certain, than that in touching 
upon ideas so pure and unearthly it behoved that 
his words should be few and wel] chosen; while 
the rude handling of such themes by ordinary 
nee yea often shocked his finer feeling, as a 

ind of profanity. But if most men err in their 
want of this special reverence and exquisite sensi- 
bility with regard to such objects of contemplation, 
it was the error of Foster to indulge in such feeling 
until it beeame morbid, and in such reverence unti! 
it beeame a kind of superstition. It is, to us, one 
of the most beautiful proofs of the divine origin of 
the gospels and epistles, that the religion they in- 
culeate is equally remote from these extremes. 
Nothing can be further from the texture of those 
writings than any tendency to detract from the sa- 
eredness of sacred things; nevertheless, with what 
a confiding boldness and freedom do the New Tes- 
tament writers speak of Christ, of his deeds, his 
teachings, his feelings—of all concerning him! Re- 
ligion, as caletien in the Christian Seriptures, is 
clearly not that distant, obscure, oriental awfulness, 
which subdues the worshipper to prostrateness, 11 
place of filling him with strong, positive, and happy 
affections. The gospel, in its most obvious meaning 
and design, is manifestly a simple story, addressed 
to simple-minded men ; but Foster, unhappily, could 
not rest in the simple narratives of the evangelists, 
nor in the com ively matter-of-fact discourses 
of the apostles, but, obedient to the strong bent of 
his nature, was ever descending to the oceult and 
mysterious which was supposed to lie beneath that 
popular covering. What the Romanist did for 
Christianity in relation to his vietim by the pervert- 
ed use of art, Foster did for it in relation to himself 
by the perverted use of the imagination. In both 
of these cases, widely as the parties were at issue 
in other respects, there was this in common—the 
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truths of the gospel lost their primitive sim- 
and immediateness, as objects of human 
thought and sympathy. Only let it be concluded 
that these truths—the genuine doctrines of the 
ve in them a degree of elevation and in- 
expli rendering it improper that they 
should be made the matter of direct and prominent 
popular instruction, and in this su — the 
tractarian will find a full admission of his doctrine 
of reserve, while the Romanist will find in it the 
very plea he wishes for substituting the more con- 
descending system of creature-worship, and of 
priestly dogmas and ceremonies, provided a 
church to put in the stead of those higher teachings 
of Christianity. But clear as may be the natural 
sequence between the supposition adverted to, and 
these most disastrous consequences, it is plain, from 
the whole life of Foster, especially as a preacher, 
that he had at least tacitly adopted this conclusion 
—for we can hardly be wrong in assuming, that he 
said little on these subjects because he supposed it 
would not have been right to have said much upon 
them. Strange that one of the sternest Protestants 
in Europe, should have seen the most material 
truths of Scripture, in as far as the popular use of 
them was concerned, so much with the eyes of a dis- 
ciple of the Vatican; and that one of the most 
deadly foes of all priestcraft should have thus ceded 
to priests the very basis on which they have been 
most forward to construct their usurped dominion ! 
We wish our readers to mark, that we express 
ourselves very freely on this point, because we feel 
it to be imperative upon us to put the strongest 
possible discountenance on the vain notion, that 
there is anything in profound thinking, or in the 
refined feelings induced by a true philosophy, to 
require a timid or partial announcement of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of vevdainn on the part of an 
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auditory addressed by the preacher is of a more 
mixed nature than that of any other public 5 pre 
He may be called to instruct the highest ; but the 
majority of his hearers should be, and common! 

are, from the middle and humbler classes. His 
language, to be well chosen, should be familiar, 
without being wanting in dignity ; clear, idiomatic, 
and such as to leave the least possible chance of 
misapprehension. Few things can be less proper 
to such a speaker—if, indeed, such a thing is to be 
borne anywhere—than the appearance of great 
care as to the niceties of style, such as might seem 
to betray more anxiety about words than things— 
about the structure and euphony of sentences, than 
about the presentation of truth in the form in which 
the language is forgotten, and the thought is felt to 
be everything.* Foster's style was evidentl 

formed on principles of this nature. It condi 
in general, of the plainest words, and these were 
as generally allocated in their natural order. His 
sentences, indeed, are often much too long, partak- 
ing of the continuity, the weight, and of the inner- 
foldings of his thoughts; and his composition gen- 
erally would be accounted by the greater number of 
readers as wanting in lightness—in that ‘‘ move- 
on” kind of power which is now so necessary to 
success. But in the style of no man do we find a 
greater degree of characteristic harmony. His 
thoughts, and the drapery in which they are 
clothed, are always seen as beneath a subdued 
light; there is a shade of meditative gloom, an 
oriental exclusion of the full glare of day, which 
gives the air of a religious seclusiveness and mys- 
tery to his theme, even when not in itself immedi- 
ately religious. By this means, even the most 
gorgeous apartment has its colors blended into a 


/soft and mystic kind of beauty. Often, also, there 


is a pensiveness and pathos in him, which, without 


man professing to hold them. The issues, indeed, | descending to anything like a sickly sentimentality, 


of all deep and healthy thinking, will be found in 
the strictly opposite direction. To admit the doc- 
trine of reserve in relation to these truths, whether 
tacitly or otherwise, is to suffer the religion of the 
priest to obtrude itself into the place of the religion 
of the Bible. 


| 


| 


is irresistibly affecting, and his words at such times 
seem to melt into his thoughts, and to become parts 
of them. His earlier contributions to the Eclectic 
Review are much the most free and sprightly of 
his productions ; but the comparative buoyancy of 
his literary history about that time did not last. 


We yield to none in admiration of the matter of | Still, he never lost his fine Saxon utterance, and 
instruction contained in the discourses of Foster, so | never failed to subordinate his language to his con- 


far as it extends. Good and beautiful assuredly it 
is. But it will be seen that our observations have 
had respect to a particular class of truths, and to 
the prominence that should be given to those truths, 
in the discourses which a man delivers in his 
charaeter as a Christian teacher. 

Had we space to illustrate one other observation 
in this connection, we should have endeavored to 
cuow, that while the topies generally chosen by 
Foster related to principles of duty, everywhere 
assuming our principles of faith, these practical or 
devotional lessons are too commonly inculcated in 
the manner of a teacher who feels little pleasure in 
touching on a subject upon which he is not allowed 
to say all that his own discursive mind might see as 
proper to be said upon it. We admire thorough- 
hess in most things, but even thoroughness, to be 
thoroughly wise, must have its limits. Now-a- 
days, to treat subjects on this erhausting principle, 
is rarely expedient, even from the press; but we 
know of nothing more likely to be fatal to popular- 
ity from the pulpit. 

But if Hall had the advantage as regards the 
substance of his hing, Foster, we think, has 
shown greater jelguient in the adaptation of lan- 
guage to the legitimate aim of the pulpit. The 
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ceptions with a severe and manly taste which we 
feel to be an indescribable charm whenever we turn 
to his writings. 

But the style of Hall is wholly of another order. 
In this respect, the great preacher took counsel of 
Cicero more than of his own strong natural under- 
standing. His early studies disposed him to take 
his place at the feet of the Roman orator, and to the 
taste acquired in that school he was bound ever 
afterwards. Eulogy on the style of Robert Hall 
has been so long familiar to the ears of nonconform- 
ists, that from us anything of that nature must be 
very superfluous. It is a style of transcendent 
beauty and power—of its kind. But we venture to 
submit that it is not of the kind adapted to pulpit 
instruction, except in very rare connections, and on 


* What Foster thought of a style the contrary in this 
respect of that which he cultivated, may be seen in the 
following remarks on Blair's sermons :—“ Instead of the 
thougit throwing itself into words by a free, instanta- 
neous, and almost unconscious action, and’ passing 
in that easy form, it is pretty appsrent there was a good 
deal of handicraft employed in getting ready proper cases 
and trusses, of oe a yn lengths 
and figures, to put t oughts into, as came 
in very long cemeeaien, each of them cooled and stiffened 
into numbness in waiting so long to be dressed. 
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very rare occasions. In its substance it is more 
the language of a school in literature, than the 
pe of the people ; and in its form, it addresses 
itself more to an artificial culture in the educated 
classes, than to the natural discernment and feeling 
ef men in general. It is true, Hall could separate 
his thoughts more readily than Foster, and could 
present them in a form enabling his hearers to take 
them up with ease one at a time—a power of inex- 
pressible value to a public speaker; but in a large 

roportion of Hall’s passages, the elevated diction, 
Cough in so profusely from foreign tongues, must 
have covered the thought as with a phosphoric 
light before the eyes of the uninitiated ; and this 
cause, together with his manifestly artificial method 
of adjusting the relations and balancings of clauses 
and expressions, must often have suggested to men 
in a rank above the uninitiated, that the care of the 
preacher about this particular vehicle of communi- 
cation could hardly have been less than his care 
about the thoughts conveyed by it. Now we sup- 
pose it will be edmitsed, that any effect of the 
former description produced by a speaker must be 
bad; and that any impression of the latter kind 
must be equally bad. 

From these causes, and some others, we have 
never known an attempt to imitate Robert Hall in 
the pulpit which has not been a manifest failure. 
Searcely « man in a generation could command a 
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in its structure, it is thoroughly English—more in 
harmony with what our popular style now is, and 
with what that style will become increasingly. 

We feel the im of diffusing just views 
on this subject, as ing on the future efficiency 
of our pulpit ; and we shall, perhaps, best illustrate 
what we mean, and justify the preceding observa- 
tions, if that should be deemed necessary, by sub- 
mitting a few thoughts to our readers, first in the 
style in which Foster may be considered as express- 
ing them, and then in the form in which these 
thoughts have been expressed by Hall. 

On Marriage. ‘* Without permanence in the 
marriage relation, there could be no permanence in 
family relationships of any kind ; the separation of 
children being a natural consequence of the separa- 
tion of parents. But every family is a lesser state, 
and the sensibilities and affections which are awak- 
ened and nurtured in families are the germ of every- 
thing of that nature necessary to render society at 
large harmonious and happy. Hence the change 
whieh should put an end to families, would bring 
an end to society, society itself being really little 
more than an aggregate of families.’’ 

Hall’s Works, i, 53. ‘* Without the permanent 
union of the sexes there could be no permanent 
families: the dissolution of nuptial ties involves the 
dissolution of domestic society. But domestic soci- 
ety is the seminary of en affections, the cradle 


style so studiously arranged, and so delicately fin- | of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired 
ished, except as a style to be read, or to be deliv- of that tenderness and humanity which cement 
ered memoritor. As a style to be read, it would | mankind together; and were they entirely extin- 
be sure to be comparatively ineffective ; and a man | guished, the whole fabric of social institutions would 
who should attempt to deliver it memoritor, must | be dissolved.’ 

be so completely oceupied with an exercise of mem-| On Paganism. ‘* When the idolaters of a 
ory about words and phrases, and the intricacies of | times raised their heroes and lawgivers to the place 
composition, as to render it impossible that his soul | of divinities, they still regarded them as men, but 
should be given to the subject of his discourse. | as men possessing human virtues in a high degree, 
Monotony and heartlessness would certainly be the | and as looking with approval on those better quali- 
result. e concede that Hall’s style has in it a ties in their worshippers by which they were them- 
fine stately gait—but after all it is a gait. He/| selves supposed to be distinguished. Human virtues 
speaks like a prince addressing princes—would that | thus became divine, enlarged and purified as a prop- 
he had oftener spoken as a man addressing men! | erty of the gods; so that the pagan, beside the 
His language partakes of all the refinements of a| benefit of having so high an example before him, 
court—would that it had been such as to have | was encouraged by the thought of being watched 
found a no less natural home with the crowd! | over, and patronized in all his praiseworthy doings 
Even from the press, this elaborate classical style | by those higher powers.”’ 

is no longer the style demanded by the age. None| Hall’s Works, i., 31, 32. ‘* When the fictions 
of our great writers have formed themselves after of heathenism consecrated the memory of its legis- 
this model. They read Johnson, but they never | lators and heroes, it invested them for the most 
dream of imitating him. ‘They feel that they must part with those qualities which were in the great- 
have more freedom, variety, and nature, than that|est repute. They were supposed to possess in the 
school will afford them, if they are to accomplish | highest degree the virtues in which it was most 
anything. ‘They know that they must not merely | honorable to excel; and to be the witnesses, ap- 
talk about ‘‘ catching a grace beyond the reach of | provers, and patrons of those perfections in others, 
art,”’ but that they must often do that thing, if they | by which their own character was chiefly distin- 
would write or speak with much effeet. it is ob-| guished. Men saw, or rather fancied they saw, in 


servable that the style of our most learned and ac-| these supposed deities, the qualities they most ad- 
complished authors is for the most part thoroughly mired, dilated to a larger size, moving in a higher 


popular in its cast. We venture to predict that in sphere, and associated with the power, dignity, and 
the kind of style in which Hall has written, nothing | happiness of superior natures. With such ideal 
0 perfect will be again produced. In this respect, cake before them, and conceiving themselves 
he will be as the Jast of the Romans. But while | continually acting under the eye of such spectators 


we would praise his style with the loudest for 
what it is, we must claim permission to be excused 
from praising it for what it is not. It is the lan- 
guage of the scholar and of the finished literary 
man, in the last age ; bat it is not the language 
even of such men in our day, and it hee 
ter remove from the language adapted to secure 

e attention of the public generally at this time. 
The style of Foster is much more in affinity with 
what now generally obtains. In its substance, and 





and judges, they felt a real devotion; their elo- 
quence became more impassioned, their patriotism 
inflamed, and their courage exalted !’’ 

If a comparison be made between these passages, 
it will be seen that the language, which we suppose 
to be that of Foster, is plain, calm, little expanded, 
and remarkably unrhetorical, as compared with that 
in which the same thoughts are presented by Hall. 
To what must we attribute this difference! In 
part, as we have intimated, to a difference in early 
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education and Bienes —in _ also ~ difference in 
temperament ; but in a sti ater degree, we are 
convinced, to the more sedan views wo tiie con- 

vently more sober and just estimate of thought, 

to the more correct feeling as to the proper 
relation between language and ideas, which distin- 
guished the mind of Foster. In his view, the 
thought in the preceding passages, true and valua- 
ble as it might be, would not have been such as to 
warrant the appearance of attaching so much impor- 
tance to it, as is indicated in the elaborate process 
of rhetorical arrangement and finishing in its favor, 
observable in the composition of Mr. Hall.* And 
further, if the thought might be supposed to war- 
rant so much pains, Foster would have suggested 
that this pains should be taken to conceal the rhet- 
orician, instead of giving him more prominence than 
the teacher—instead, in short, of reducing the poor 
teacher to such a condition as to seem to say, that 
without the help of this flourishing personage going 
before him, however much more lucidly he might 
himself have told his tale, his chance of getting an 
audience would have been exceedingly small. 
Now, Foster was eminently a teacher; he ever 
kept the lower faculties of his mind in subordina- 
tion to the higher, and could not have been brought 
to occupy himself, after the rhetorical fashion, in 
adjusting artificial forms of speech, to be every- 
where conspicuous as such—the one office of lan- 
guage being, in his view, to do service to thought, 
to do that service modestly, and never to seem so 
litle conscious of doing it at all, as when doing it 
after the best possible manner. As we have said, 
if we regard the style of Hall, considered simply as 


We have spoken of these letters as affording 
abundant evidence of Foster's sincere and deep 
piety, for such, it is now evident, was the character 
of his religious feeling during much the greater 
portion of his life. Though letter-writing, in com- 
mon with all writing, was a very laborious business 
in his case, it is evident that he felt a strong dispo- 
sition to employ himself in such half-way tind of 
authorship. Pious persons, with whom he had 
chanced to be brought into nearer intereourse than 
with general society, often received quiet counsel 
and solace from his pen; while to some of his more 
intelligent friends, he made disclosures in his letters 
which he would hardly have made even to them in 
personal communication. His letters were some- 
thing of a relief-valve to his too strong tendency to 
reserve. Egotism, no doubt, is a silly and offen- 
sive thing; but, on the other hand, it is not the 
most pleasant thing imaginable that a man should 
seem disposed to keep, not the rude world only, 
but everybody about him, at a sort of arm’s-length. 
On the whole, we prefer a man who may be dis- 
posed to talk a little too much about that one per- 
son whom we are all sure of holding in sufficient 
estimation, to a man thus excessively self-closed, 
if it were for no other reason than that there is less 
of the disagreeable in seeming to be trusted, than 
in seeming to be suspected. It is this better qual- 
ity which gives inexpressible charm to the tales of 
| Froissart, and to the gossip of Montaigne. But 
the man of the future, who would know John Fos- 
|ter, must read these letters. ‘They present a faith- 
| ful portraiture of the man, and a portraiture to be 
‘found nowhere else. We are not sure that the 





a style of a particular description, we must pronounce | disclosures which they make as to the want of 
it to be as perfect as anything of the kind has ever | range and system in his studies; the general slug- 
been, or is likely to be; but we feel confident that | gishness of his faculties; and the dreadfully slow 
the difference in the style of Foster is to be ascribed | and laborious processes by which he effected his 
to his more searching intellect; to the more com- | literary achievements, will augment his reputation 
plete ascendency of his intellectual power over his | in certain connections, but these volumes are, nev- 


other faculties ; to a more just perception as to the 
best method of making language the servant of 
instruction, or of impression only consequent upon 
instraction ; and to a complexion of taste resulting 
from all these causes, which while upon the whole 
more simple and even more refined than that of 
Hall, was at the same time more manly. In short, 
the style we want for the pulpit is that of Foster, 


broken up, for the greater part, into briefer appor- | 
tionments, and impregnated throughout with some- | 


thing of the vivacity and fire of Hall. We covet 
the simplicity and directness of the great essayist, 
but we would fain see these qualities allied with 


the ease, and animation, and onward speed of. the | 


great preacher. We have not the best model of 
style, whether for the pulpit or the press, in the 
writings of either of these great men, but the ele- 
ments of an ideal perfectness might be selected and 
combined from the works of both. 


_* It should be stated, that, in his ordinary pulpit ser- 
vice, the style of Robert Hall was often remarkable, in 
many respects, for its simplicity, and that the least edu- 
cated of his hearers—select, and comparatively elevated 
as his language even then was—rarely failed to apprehend 
his meaning. But we searcely need say that the fame of 
the preacher was not the result of such discourses, hut 
the effect of those more elaborate efforts which partook 
strongly of the characteristic qualities of his style. Hav- 
ing adverted on one occasion to the clear and forcible jan- 
Rose in which Dumont had presented the doctrines of 

tham, he remarked—* Style, sir—style, after all, is 
the passport to immortality.” This, we think, was not 
a chance utterance of the moment, but expression given 
to a fixed article in his literary creed—it being understood 
that the style intended was such as required the presence 
of a high order of ability to give it existence, 


ertheless, themselves the evidence of extraordina 
power, and the proof of earnest spirituality whic 
'1s before us in not a few of these letters and mem- 
oranda, is most welcome and refreshing. The fol- 
‘lowing letter is not from the series now printed. 
| We are indebted to the lady to whom it was ad- 
dressed, for permission to publish it. It was writ- 
ten within a fortnight after the decease of Mrs. 
Foster :— 

**My dear Madam,—I have to accuse myself of 
delay in acknowledging your kind note, received 
‘five or six days since. Accept, thus late, my most 
sincere thanks for your and Mr. ——’s sympathy 
and friendly inquiries. The girls and myself are 
favored with our usual health, and have many 
i things to alleviate the affecting sense of what we 
have lost. The grand consolation is the perfect 
and delightful confidence that the beloved companion 
of our former years, who is now taken from us, is 
Ls . y “of re . 
jin possession of a felicity which shall be uninter- 
‘rupted and eternal. She is in the strange and ele- 
| vated, and triumphant condition of ooking back on 
| death, viewing its illuminated other side, and look- 
‘ing on to an interminable prospect; while all of us 
have yet the dark vision before us. When I think 
of this, and at the same time remember how much 
she experienced of the ills of this mortal condition, 
I feel that it would be as contrary to true affection 
for her, as to pious submission to the divine sover- 
eignty and wisdom, to murmur that she has not 
remained longer here; and there is the consoling 
and animating hope of meeting her again. 

“With some of us, as you justly reflect, ‘ the 
day is far spent;’ may God grant us that the 
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evening of it may be so employed and devoted 
to him, that we may exult in the morning of the 
other world. With most friendly and respectful 
regards to Mr. ——, 

Tam, &c. &c.” 


In a large number of the letters in the collection 
now printed, our readers will find this grave and 
manly expression of fervent religious sentiment. 


We must content ourselves with selecting the fol-| and 


lowing extract from a letter written at Bourton, in 
1840 :— 

**T look with a pensive, and not a little of pain- 
ful emotion, at the rooms | frequented, the house I 
inhabited, the rural walks which I trod, during the 
course of many years, since the end of which a 
much longer series has passed away. It was here 
I formed, and for a long time had the happiness of 
an union, now many years since dissolved. But 
the pain of a more austere kind than that of 
pensiveness is from the reflection, to how little 

urpose, of the highest order, the long years 
ere, and meat agg! elsewhere, have been con- 
sumed away—how little sedulous and earnest 
cultivation of internal piety—how little even of 
mental improvement—how little of zealous devote- 
ment to God and Christ, and the best cause. Oh, 
it is a grievous and sad reflection, and drives me to 
the great and only resource, to say, ‘ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.’ I also most earnestly implore 
that, in one way or other, what may remain of my 
life may be better, far better, than the long-protracted 
Past! what a solemn and almost tremen- 
dous word it is, when pronounced in the reference 
in which I am repeating it!’’—Vol. ii., pp. 338, 
339. 
But the piety of Foster, if somewhat monastic in 


certain respects, was never of the kind which separ- 
ates some men from all professed interest in the 


general affairs of society and nations. He was, as 
is well known, rather a stern politician, and a no 
less stern nonconformist. But he wished to see 
good ends prosecuted by wise means, and showed 
himself as little tolerant of indiscreet zeal as of 
selfish lethargy. In 1836, when many dissenters 
were loudly demanding a separation of the church 
from the state, Foster thus writes— 





** Do you stand quite aloof from the grand dis- | 
senting commotion? They—(I say not we, for I 
would not have been a concurring particle in the| 
dust the dissenters have raised—I mean as to the | 
extent of their demands)—have mistaken their 
policy in calling out (at present) for the ‘ separation,’ 
a thing most palpably impracticable, till a few more 
olympiads have passed over us.’’—Vol. ii., p. 306. 

Nor could our zealous reformer bring his under- 
standing to the conclusion, that a depraved igno-| 
rance must necessarily be a better power to place | 
at the helm of affairs than a depraved knowledge. 
The following passage appears to have been elicited | 
by the pure conduct of that high-minded race of 
persons, the Bristol freemen :— 

** But what base, worthless wretches those fel- 
lows are. It is really grievous and surprising, that 
never ounce can a sober, honest man be found, that 
will do just the very moderate duty that you require. 
It makes one sometimes almost ashamed of one’s 
democracy, 10 have so many glaring proofs of the 
utterly unprincipled character of so large a portion 
of what are called ‘the lower orders,’ in a nation 
so vaunted for ‘ enlightened’—* civilized’ —‘ Chris- 
tian’—and all that. One is amazed to hear any in- 
telligent advocate of the ‘ popular rights,’ stickling 
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for ‘ universal suffrage.’ Think of such fellows as 
you have had to do with, being qualified to have a 
a in the choice of legislators! !’’’—Vol. ii., p. 
123. 

Writing to a relative in Yorkshire, in 1842, he 
thus expresses himself again on the question of the 
suffrage, and upon chartists and chartism :— 

‘*] suppose you have the pestilent chartists in 
your part of the country. They are a very stupid 
pernicious set—some of their leaders great 
rogues—the whole tribe a sad nuisance. They 
have done what they could to frustrate the exer- 
tions for obtaining the only public benefit which 
there is the smallest chance of getting at present, or 
for a long time to come—that is, an alteration or 
abrogation of the corn-laws, a thing which would 
immediately be a most important relief to that com- 
mercial interest on which so many tens of thousands 
are depending. And while they are doing this 
mischief, they are brawling about universal suffrage 
—a thing as much out of reach for a very long time 
to come as anything they could dream of. And 
yet, unless they could get this, they say they will 
accept no other change for the amendment of their 
condition. What fools! And to judge of their 
recent proceedings, they are é ves wholly un- 
fit for such a por abe What a fine and valuable 
thing the suffrage would be to men whose chosen 
business it has been to go and disturb, and break up, 
with noise, and violence, and abuse, the important 
meetings for discussing the best expedient for allevi- 
ating the public distress! No, no; they have yet 
a great deal to learn before they will be fit for a 
considerate and judicious voting for members of 
the legislature. I wish the people Aad the universal 
suffrage, provided they were better educated, more 
intelligent, more sober, more moral ; but not in their 
paws state of ignorance and rudeness. Their 

ing so is, as to some of them, their own fault. 
But the main weight of the reproach falls on the 
government and the church, which have left the 
people in this deplorable condition from generation 
to generation.’’—Vol. ii., pp. 345, 346. 

oster was one of the last men in England to 
laud ‘‘ our glorious constitution,’’ as the manner of 
some has been, or to look with an excessive rever- 
ence or confidence to the upper, or even to the 
middle classes of his countrymen ; but he knew that 
change may be from bad to worse, as readily as 


| from bad to better, and he was not disposed to at- 


tempt an escape from “‘ the ills we have,”’ without 
at least a tolerable prospect of securing the better 
issue in this alternative. 

The feeling of Foster on the subject of noncon- 
formity was one of his strong feelings. It was 
such at times as to impair his candor, in a degree 
hardly to have been expected in a mind so compre- 
hensive, and, on the whole, so well balanced. He 
sometimes spoke in high terms of individual clergy- 
men of the church of England, but it must be con- 
fessed that such instances were very rare, and the 
men in those cases were always such, that to have 
spoken otherwise of them, would have been to sin. 
not only inst candor, but against common sense. 
In general, few persons were more exposed to his 
sarcasm than credulous people who seemed disposed 
to judge at all favorably of the religious or social 
influence of our established hierarchy. But if his 
feelings were strong on this point, he appears to 
have thoroughly persuaded that they were not 

than the reason of the case demanded. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since we 
took a quiet, leisurely journey with him along the 
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road between Worcester and Pershore. On the 
hand side of the said road, a few miles from 
oreester, there is a hill rising so abruptly from 
the almost level space around it, as to pass for an 
artificial elevation, were it not much too huge 
to have been of such an origin. It had been 
suggested to us before reaching this spot, that 
should we be sae ye enough to ascend this 
hill, our labor would not perhaps be accounted as 
altogether lost. We did ascend it, and we did so 
from a point which placed the hill between us and 
the greater part of the landscape, so that our pano- 
rama beeame suddenly visible and complete as we 
reached our purposed elevation. It was an earl 
hour in the forenoon, towards the close of April. 
In the night there had been a considerable fall of 
rain, but the sky was now a brilliant blue, and the 
white clouds still floating on above us, driven and 
separated by the fresh morning breeze, changed 
their thin substance and softly feathered outlines 
into every form of beauty, each moving as if intent 
on giving us better sign of light and joyous speed 
than its fellows. Before us from this hill-top was 
the extended valley through which the Severn 
sends its ever-flowing waters from Shropshire to- 
wards Gloucestershire. In the farthest distance on 
the right, are the Clay hills of the former county, 
towards whose resting-place the summer sun often 
descends, so as to present a landscape which a 
Claude might have gazed upon as worthy of the 
best effort of his pencil. On the left, at about ten 
miles distance, is the Bredon hill, with its broad 
shield-like side of wood and verdure, and the hill 
far beyond it, so faint as to be scarcely visible, 
is May hill, in Gloucestershire. Between those 
heights, which, like separate detachments, flank 
them at their extreme points, you see the Malvern 
hills rising immediately in front of you, whose two 
loftiest summits, which like twin protectors shelter 
the little town of Malvern, send forth their descend- 
ing outlines along the horizon, measuring a space 
to the right and left of about twenty miles. The 
descent of the Malvern hills is into the opposite 
side of the valley, which now lies at your feet, and 
that valley is about seven miles in width, and, run- 
ning parallel with the Malvern hills, is more than 
three times that space in length. The river is not 
often visible, but the whole surface bespeaks abun- 
dant fertility, arid is so far undulated as to exhibit 
a few of those elevated wood-crowned ridges which 
give so much suggestive beauty to some of the 
landseapes of Poussin. The late fall of rain had 
thrown a freshness over all things; the leaves and 
the verdure everywhere, though young, were per- 
fect. The light clouds, fleeting along as in a sea 
of ether, intersected the gold-like coloring of the 
sun by their gliding shadows, which chased each 
other across the valley and up the mountain sides, 
disappearing there ae to be succeeded by others, 
and by others still—shadows on earth, which seemed 
to betoken the sudden coming of strange powers to 
it from heaven ! 

We shall not attempt to recall the things said by 
Foster as he looked and looked again on that scene 
of beauty. Certainly we never saw the counte- 
nance of our essayist more possessed with interest. 
His eve travelled to and fro as in greedy wonder. 
He muttered something about Milton and Paradise, 
and about this—this after all a man’s world, a re- 
gion so lovely, the home of a being so little lovely, 
&c. &e. At length we ventured to break in on 
these soliloquizings, and pointed to the cathedral, 
on whose time-worn walls and turrets the sun now 





broke forth brilliantly. ‘‘ Ay, ay,’’ was the re- 
sponse ; ‘‘ there she is, sure enough, the only ugly 
thing in the whole scene!’ Sad want of taste in 
such a response, some of our readers will say. It 
a be so; but we have mentioned this incident, 
and the language thus elicited, because, taken 
together, they point our attention to the source of 
Foster's feeling as a nonconformist. It is clear he 
was not a nonconformist from any deficiency of im- 
agination, nor from any want of sympathy with art, 
or with obj possessing remote or romantic asso- 
ciation. He could readily have peopled the valley 
then before him with the generations of the > 
and could have depicted to himself the Cathedral of 
Worcester or the Abbey of Pershore in the days of 
the Oswalds and Wulstans, whose mutilated monu- 
ments are still preserved there. But his power to 
appreciate natura) at was related to a sympa- 
thy, no less vivid, with all spiritual beauty ; and hi 

passionate interest in all beauty of the latter kind, 
was the natural measure of his passionate aversion 
to the deformities to which it was opposed. The 
bitterness with which he denounced the men who 
had corrupted Christianity, was determined by the 
strength of that inward worship wherewith he re- 
garded it asseen in its purity. Science, art, poetry 
—all might have their beauties ; but better that 
they should be wholly discarded, than that they 
should be employed meretriciously, so as to taint 
and degrade the properly Christian—scriptural 
Christianity being the highest form of the beautiful. 
The less must not be obtruded into the place of the 
greater. In the spirit of Milton, Foster looked on 
the imaginative, the artistic, and the poetical, which 
Romanism and prelacy have thrown about them, as 
one fully alive to the power of such fascinations, but 
as one who saw with special clearness the extent 
of the mischiefs which had been done by such means 
—as one who detected the process by which in those 
systems the sensual had been raised to the place of 
the spiritual, and by which a low idolatry of forms 
had been made to extrude an intelligent worship of 
the real. Such, in his judgment, had been the 
general effect of both systems. In the clergy of 
the cathedral now pointed out to him he saw a body 
of haughty, conventional worldlings, the fair types 
of a great majority of their order—priests whose 
influence necessarily tended to assimilate the edu- 
cated classes to a manner of life like their own, and 
to subject the uneducated to the devices of a con- 
venient superstition. ‘They were men, in his view, 
who not only refused themselves to enter into the 
kingdom, but who, throughout the land, were the 
great hinderers of those who might have been dis- 
posed to enter in. We believe that no conviction 
in the mind of Foster was more habitual, or more 
secure against the possibility of change, than this 
conviction. His two letters to the evangelical 
clergy, which are reprinted in these volumes, and 
the letter, p. 165, in the second volume, will further 
explain the ground of his strong feeling on this 


— 

ut we have passed our limits. Foster's own 
criticisms derive their chief value from their discrim- 
inativeness—from their free and manly dealing with 
defects and faults, no less than with excellencies. 
In this spirit he touched on all subjects, and esti- 
mated all men. You never find him indulging 
in undiscerning praise. On the contrary, he re- 
garded the faults of good men as being hardly less 
instructive than their virtues; and the errors of 
genius as the last that should be overlooked by the 
critic, because of their special tendency to propagate 
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themselves elsewhere. In no literature was an ex- 
ample of this kind more needed than in noncon- 
formist literatare. Our literature has been that of 
a sect, as the natural consequence of its sectarianism. 
Our good men, according to our common account of 
them, have been too much a kind of angels, and our 

reat men have been too much a kind of demi-gods 

ut the intelligence of general society has beea far 
from pleased with this tendency to forget what has 
been forgotten, or with this disposition to exagger- 
ate what has been remembered. Men of sense 
know, that partial error is ofien more mischievous 
than absolute falsehood ; and that partial truth often 
leads to conclusions strictly the reverse of the truth- 
ful. Our readers, we trust, know enough of us to 
be aware, that even in dealing with such honored 
names as those of Hall and Foster, we were not 
likely to content ourselves with repeating for the 
huhdredth time the common-places of eulogy which 
have been bestowed on those eminent persons. We 
covet something better for readers and for ourselves 
than could result from such employment. We hold 
that the best friend to the fame of Hall and Foster 
is the man who has best learnt how to distinguish 
between the stronger and weaker elements of their 
genius, and to distinguish, in consequence, between 
the basis which will be sufficient to sustain their 
high reputation, and that which will not be sufficient 
if relied upon, to that end. 

In one respect, the example of these extraordina- 
ry men should be well considered by not afew who 
survive them, and sometimes boast of them. Their 
honest and thorough adherence to the principles of 
nonconformity was above suspicion—yet they never 
commitied themselves to a single extravagant or 
undignified proceeding in favor of those principles ; 
nor to anything that could warrant a doubt as to 
their being men whose religious feeling was some- 
thing other than sectarian—the feeling of a broad, 
spiritual, catholic Christianity. 





From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE, 


Ir some Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep, say 
in 1820 or from there along to 1825, and were now 
to wake from his long nap, he would marvel ex- 
ceedingly at the altered state of our relations to the 
old world; but those of us who live to see 1867 
may find more room for wonder in the state of rela- 
tions then existing. The influence exerted by this 
continent upon the destinies of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, but especially the continent of Euro 
confining our observations merely to the physical 
effect—is already very great ; and it seems to be in 
the natura] course of things that it must become 
much greater. We now supply Evrope mainly 
with the greatest and most important staple for 
manufacturing industry. We partially supply Eu- 
rope with food. We are rapidly advancing to a 
position in which we shall supply the whole world 
with lead. Of iron and copper we have enough to 
supply the world, the only thing wanting at present 
being the means of procuring and forwarding them 
cheaper. It is far from improbable that in time we 
shall supply a large portion of Europe with fuel. 
Cotton, food, lead, copper, iron, coal—if we become 
great exporters of all these, what an immense tribute 
we shall draw from the wealth and industry of 
other nations. 

But this is not all. Circumstances are rapidly 
bringing to full development a process, as between 
Europe and America, the magnitude and results of 





THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


which it is impossible now to estimate. This is the 
process of emigration. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the wide-spread desire of the European populations 
to transfer their labors and their destinies to this 
country, though stimulated to its present activity by 
the partial scarcity of food, has elements of endur- 


.| ance and will continue long after that scarcity shall 


have wpe away. A from reasons which ma 
be called political, the ailomtinn itself will tend rd 
its own perpetuation ; those who come leave behind 
them relatives or friends or neighbors whose feel- 
ings will prompt them to follow ; and if tidings of 
prosperity go back from those already here, the 
desire to share it will add to those feelings a 
strength which no slight obstacle will be able to 
overcome. 

Now it must be borne in mind that though at 
present the immigrants bring little wealth to the 
country of their adoption, save the wealth of strong 
hands and willing hearts to labor, the mass of immi- 
gration must eventually bring with it a mass of cap- 
ital, distributed no doubt quite extensively, in small 
na. but amounting in the aggregate to a very 
arge sum. We have heard it estimated, by judi- 
cious men, that the drain of gold and silver from 
Great Britain, through this channel, will continue 
for many years to approximate that which has been 
caused recently by the importation of our bread- 
stuffs into Great Britain. This is probably too large 
an estimate ; but a million of pounds sterling annu- 
ally is not an extravagant supposition for the import 
of direct caplinlnoull ond silver—by this means ; 
and another million may be expected from the con- 
tinent. 

Then let it be borne in mind that all the capital 
which comes here will find the enterprise and 
opportunity it needs to make it active, and that with 
it comes a large accession as weil to labor as to 
consumption of labor’s products, and it is not diffi- 
eult te perceive that the result, at the end of twenty 
or twenty-five years, can hardly fail to be some- 
thing worth looking at. 





Smmonipes, it is related, upon landing in a strange 
country, found the corse of an anknown person lying 
by the sea-side; he buried it, and was honored 
throughout Greece for the piety of that act. Anoth- 
er ancient philosopher, chancing to fix his eyes upon 
a dead y, regarded the same with slight, if not 
with contempt; saying, “See the shell of the flown 
bird!” But it is not to be supposed that the moral 
and tender-hearted Simonides was incapable of the 
lofty movements of thought to which the other sage 
gave way, at the moment while his soul was intent 
only upon the indestructible being ; nor, on the other 
hand, that he in whose sight a lifeless human body 
was of no more value than the worthless shell from 
which the living fowl had departed, would not, in a 
different mood of mind, have been affected by those 
earthly considerations which had incited the philo- 
sophic poct to the performance of that pious duty. 
And, with regard to this latter, we may be assured, 
that if he had been destitute of the capability of com- 
muning with the more exalted thoughts that apper- 
tain to human nature, he would have cared no more 
for the corse of the stranger than for the dead body 
of a seal or porpoise, which might have been cast up 
by the waves. We respect the. corporal frame ot 
man, not merely because it is the habitation of a 
rational, but of an immortal soul. Each of these 
sages was in sympathy with the best feelings of our 
nature—feelings which, though they seem opposite 
to each other, have another and a finer connection 
than that of contrast.— Notes to Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion. 
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From the Spectator. 
0’ CONNELL. 


O’ConneLt is dead. Ireland lives and suffers 
on, but her chosen voice is silent forever. How 
will she ao henceforth ; how act without the 
spoiled child of her affection, the darling of her rag- 
ged home! 

Few men have ever attained’ such power as 
Daniel O'Connell; perhaps none ever attained 
such an eminence—a position apparently so exalt- 
ed, and used it to so little purpose. 

It will be said that he achieved ‘‘ Catholic eman- 
cipation ;’’ and none can deny it. His was the im- 
mediate hand that wrung it from England. True 
it is that England was already ashamed of main- 
taining the penal laws against the religion of Ire- 
land; and that the immense progress of opinion 
within the decade ending in 1830 made Catholic 
emancipation possible, inevitable. It was a knowl- 
edge of the altered opinion in England that daunted 
ministers when a rebellion seemed impending in 
Ireland, because they felt that England would not 
again support them in coercive measures. O’Con- 
nell it was, however, that brought them to the 
point. The praise has been awarded to him with- 
out stint. 

But Catholic emancipation was only the begin- 
ning of his power. The O'Connell who won that 
prize was a far less man, than the O’Connell whom 
that achievement created. He obtained an influ- 
ence over his race, commensurate with that of 

t historic personages—Moses, Epaminondas, 
ohammed, Napoleon. What did he do with all 
that power! what remains? Nothing but his first 
deed—still Catholic emancipation. Like great his- 
toric men in the extent of his power, he has proved 
unlike them in the smallness of its use. Hisgrand 
deed was always in the future—always ¢o be per- 
formed. 

That remarkable discrepancy of opportunity and 
result is to be accounted for from an analysis of 
O’Connell’s public character, and of the circum- 
stances of his time and country. He was just the 
man to be chosen as the spokesman of his race. 
His intellect, his nature, his countenance, his man- 
ner, were all Milesian; but on a giant scale. He 
was large in person, in voice, in the scope of his 
cordial fellowship ; his physical strength was im- 
mense, so was his industry. He was truly Irish 
in the laxity of his choice of means to an end. 
With all the humor, the cunning, the ingenuous 
seeming, and the double-edged satire of his kind, 
he could talk to two parties at once—to poor Ireland 
with the big blarney on his rich lips; to England, 
with the wink and the roll of the eye that inverted 
the sense of his words. He fortified a real case 
with humbug, and rounded off genuine eloquence 
with cajolery. In a manner most characteristic of 
his race, he may be said to have united in his own 
person the qualities of hero and impostor. He re- 
ciprocated and used for his purpose the likings and 
even the foibles of his countrymen. He gratified 
the national love of dabbling in patronage, by creat- 
ing a stipendiary staff of agitation. He was fertile 
in imitations of the popular organized conspiracies 
and secret societies, only made lawful; supported, 
too, by funds characteristically raked together, half 
in begging half in demanding. He appealed to old 
traditions, popular with all subject races, of great- 
ness and supremacy in the mythic periods of history 
—greater then than those of the race now ruling. 

€ got up dramatic shows turning upon such tradi- 





tions—assembled the multitude at the “ Rath of 
Mullaghmast”’ to glorify in historie dreams of vic- 
torr and was crow with the old Irish cap at 
“Tara of the Kings.”” While he used this 

of mummery, he enjoyed it also, or he could not 
have done it so well; he had the true relish and 
self-deception of an actor. In fine, he was in all 
things an Irishman—a very big Irishman. Even 
his overflowing warmth of heart, to which his 
friends testify, went to make up the character typi- 
calofhisrace. He felt their feelings, suffered their 
grievances. In this consisted his true “* greatness’’ 
—he was great in embodying and giving voice to 
the Irish sense of intolerable grievances. 

His greatness, too, was in Ireland. His close 
sympathy with the once oppressed race secured 
their confidence, and no man could sway them as 
he did. By accident of education, he possessed a 
considerable amount of worldly wisdom; by af- 
fection, he was one of the common Irish, the ‘‘ wild 
Irish’’—without the pale. His powers were spe- 
cially of a kind to excite their admiration—his 
flowing eloquence, his ready wit, his turgid images, 
his gesticulative expression of emotions. His faults 
were of a kind which they could not criticise. His 
genius was denunciatory, not constructive—so is 
their own; his political measures were a farce— 
they are not politicians ; conspiracy is their highest 
branch of polities; he was the safer from their 
criticism since his schemes were copies of their 
own. The defects of his character, therefore, did 
not prevent his obtaining immense influence with 
the people whom he volunteered to represent, and 
for whom he obtained so signal a victory as Catho- 
lie emancipation. 

In England the case was different. At first, in- 
deed, he was hailed as the Irish hero-—the emanci- 
pator of his country. When the hubbub of Catho- 
lie emancipation was over, he made good use of 
showing that he desired to aid the English “* liber- 
als ;”’ and in the reaction against old toryism Eng- 
lishmen received with favor the type of that Ireland 
whose misrule had disgraced the tories. But as 
time went on, and O'Connell talked on, the Eng- 
lish began to look for fresh deeds of a substantial 
sort. They viewed with dislike the laxity with 
which he hurled forth the strongest epithets, and 
retracted them, as though he scarcely cared for 
mere truth either way. They did not like his suc- 
cession of idle schemes—his associations, his aim- 
less agitations, all crowned with a ‘‘ rent.’’ They 
began to criticise him; and in proportion as the 
English scrutinized his words, and demanded deeds 
to make those words good, he retreated more and 
more into his native land, and indulged in diatribes 
against “‘ the Saxon” and “ Saxon hatred of Ire- 
land.’’ 

Since Catholic emancipation O'Connell has done 
nothing. He virtually confined his diligence in 
obtaining influence to the class with which he sym- 
pathized, the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They 
were the helpless, not. the powerful race ; they 
were the passive, not the energetic race. They 
gave him ‘‘ power” as their agent, ‘‘rent’’ and 
“tribute” for his exchequer; but they could not 
supply the creative power to work any great social 
change. They have no such energy in them. He 
had obtained power, to himself, from Treiand ; it 
did not perhaps occur to him, perhaps was not 
sible hide t obtain power for Ireland. For 
bettering her social or material state, for supplying 
that want of industry which has made her so weak, 
so miserably poor—the pauper nation of Europe— 
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he has done absolutely nothing. It is to be doubted 
whether he even knew the wants of Ireland in that 
respect; whether he did not so far share the de- 
basement as to be unconscious of it. He was 
ealled the “ Irish Moses.”” As if in right of that 
title, he left the task of securing to Ireland sup- 
lies of food—of teaching her to feed herself and 

ild up her own fortune—to a miracle, or to the 
British government. It has not rained manna dur- 
ing the famine; when the drought came, the 
** Trish Moses’’ could not obtain water by ern 
arock. He could only come over to En ‘ 
erying for ‘‘ food, food!’’ from the charity of “ the 
Saxon.” He forced emancipation—for food he 
begged : the contrast illustrates the difference be- 
tween the growth and the exhaustion of power. 

We have described O’Connell’s power, acknowl- 
edged his great achievement. But even before his 
death his occupation was gone, his mission was 
over ; and he was, to speak historically, an obstruc- 
tion rather than an aid to his nae SD . 
There was a time when a pleader for Ire ~ was 
necessary ; but that was when Protestant ascend- 
aney and its attendant oppressions existed ; that is 
a time past; O'Connell belonged to that epoch ; 
he acted as if the wanis of that epoch were still the 
wants of the present—he was set to go in that 
manner and could not get out of it; hence his 
presence and activity contributed not a little to keep 
alive feelings which might have expired. Trained 
in the days of Catholic penalties, for other times 
and other wants he had no expedients but the or- 

ized semi-rebellion of an ‘‘ oppressed”? country. 

e neglected the best of all opportunities for doing 
service to Ireland by patriotic coOperation with old 
opponents converted to friendly dispositions. Thus, 
on Sir Robert Peel’s advent to power under new 
circumstances, instead of encouraging the minister’s 
evident desire to promote the weal of Ireland, 
O’Connell boasted that now he would make the 
task of government impossible ; falling back upon 
the obsolete expedient of resisting ‘‘the tory” — 
about as wise and as well timed as his seizin 
sword and buckler, in the middle of the nineteen 
century, to fight ‘* the Saxon’’ and the “‘ proud in- 
vader’’ of Malachi’s days. That immense blunder 
would have been a crime of deep dye, had it not 
been really a proof of incapacity for the occasion. 
O’Connell never learned how to use England for 
the service of Ireland. 

With the famine, and the death of O’Connell, the 
merely ‘‘ Celtic’’ expediencies and policies of Ire- 
Jand have come to anend. There is no hope for 
Alexander’s generals; there is no territory to be 
divided ; and their chief did not die in possession. 
The remarkable concurrence of two such events 
must have remarkable results. The famine, it is 
to be hoped, has forever sealed the fate of conacre 
as a system in agriculture—of potato as a staple 
food; the death of O’Connell, it is to be hoped, 
terminates ‘‘ repeal’’ dreams and delusions of sep- 
arating the interests of ‘Celt’? and ‘* Saxon.” 
The departure of the Irishman of 1829 opens the 
way for imperial policies in place of purely local 
policies, and facilitates the substantial consumma- 
tion of the union. O'Connell will be mourned by 
his count n; but his absence has ceased to be 
a loss to the empire. 





Tue age of crusades was the youth of modern 
Europe. It was the time of unsophisticated feelings 
and ungovernable passions; the era of love, war, 
enthusiasm, and adventure.— Schlegel. 


From the Spectator. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 


PERU.* 


In some respects Pizarro’s discovery of Peru and 
subversion of the empire of the Incas has not the 
interest that attaches to the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes. It wants, as Mr. Prescott observes, the 
unity of the latter; where the conquest is as much 
an “action"’ as the subject of an epic. Pizarro’s 
history is also deficient in that variety of historical 
incident which was produced by the more warlike 
character of the Mexicans, and the consequent resist- 
ance they offered to Cortes ; as well as in the larger 
views and the more profound and skilful policy of 
that leader. A greater disadvantage is found in 
the character of the two men. Cortes was by birth 
a gentleman, and a scholar by education. In Cuba 
he had been extensively en as a planter, and 
employed in public affairs civil and military. 
A comprehensive genius, assisted by learning and 
experience of life, seems to have carried his views 
beyond those of his own , and led him to divine 
the true value of gold and silver, which has took 
the world at large upwards of two hundred years 
more to learn : at least, on the conquest of Cuba, he 
sat himself down on his lands as an agricultur- 
ist, while the other Spaniards were hunting after 
gold; and on the conquest of Mexico, the en- 
ee yt of production was his first object, 
though defeated by Spanish cupidity and the opin- 
ion of the age, that wealth consisted only in 
the precious metals. Pizarro was of a coarser, 
perhaps of a more brutal nature, than Cortes; and 
almost every obstacle of nature and fortune con- 
spired against him. The date of his birth, his 
early training, the events of his youth and middle 
age, are obscure and vague. He was a natural 
son, abandoned, it is said, by both parents; he had 
no education in childhood, and never afterwards ac- 
quired it, being unable to read or write; in child- 
hood and youth he would seem to have lived as he 
could, his only authenticated occupation being that 
of a swineherd. From this state of utter poverty 
and meanness he og ms as an adventurer to the 
New World; but the how, when, or whither, are 
unknown, except that he embarked at Seville. He 
first emerges from total obscurity at Hispaniola, in 
1510; when he took part in an expedition under 
Alonzo de Ojeda ; at which time, according to Mr. 
Prescott’s opinion, he must have been thirty-nine ; 
bat, following Herrara’s account of the date of his 
birth, he was only thirty-two; which seems to us 
the more probable, for many reasons. In point of 
philosophical genius Cortes had undoubtedly the 
advantage ; in all other qualities the palm may prob- 
ably be assigned to Pizarro. His courage was 
indomitable, a perhaps rather of the animal 
than the hero. No diffieu " could discourage, no 
danger could appal him. In physical constitution 
he resembled Catiline; “corpus patiens inedie, 
vigilie, algoris, supra quam cuique credibile est ;” 
but the jard had to undergo hardships in the 
eatshahitel wastes of the tropics, of which no ex- 
arnple could be met in a temperate climate. Nor 
did Pizarro greatly differ from Catiline in some 
mental characteristics, especially in the ‘‘ animus 
audax, subdolus, varius, cujus rei libet simulator ac 
dissimulator :’’ in profound hypocrisy, and the 
patient veiling of a perfidious nature til] it was safe 
to display it, the Spaniard probably excelled the 
Roman. All these natural abilities had been 
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sharpened, hardened, as the disposition had doubt- 
less been soured, by a youth of degradation and a 
manhood of struggle, in that worst of schools, a col- 
lection of Spanish colonial adventurers such as 
were Spaniards of the fifteenth century—for to that 
age they belonged though acting in the sixteenth. 

The difference that such different circumstances 
create is visible in every stage of the two stories. 
The conquest of Mexico was really a conquest, 
calling into request every resource of the great 
captain and the political chief: the acquisition of 
Peru was accomplished by a piece of successful 
audacity, which only succeeded from that very 
audacity, and under any other circumstances must 
have failed in its results. The seizure of a monarch 
surrounded by his courtiers and guards, when pa - 
ing a friendly visit, could always be accomplished, 
because it was an audacious treachery not to be 
apprehended ; but with any other people than the 

eruvians, accustomed to look upon their inca as a 
god, and powerless to act without him, the crime 
would have excited indignation instead of confusion, 
and Pizarro and his followers would have perished. 
The difference in the subsequent proceedings of the 
two men is as great. Cortes never wantonly de- 
stroyed; Pizarro and his brigands had no idea of 
the value of anything as works of art or proofs of 
civilization, and overthrew without a care. Cupid- 
ity and petty jealousy thwarted Cortes; but he 
always ruled ; and when it came to the push, his 
meanest and bitterest enemies succumbed to his 

enius and the personal respect entertained for him. 

izarro had to contend with revolted followers, 
whom his treacheries had alienated or his brutal 
nature injured; and he perished at last under the 
swords of conspirators he had provoked beyond en- 
durance. Crimes were committed by both leaders ; 
but, though there was not much difference in their 
real amount, there was a good deal in the mode and 
motive. With the cunning of a vulgar mind, 
Pizarro professed to be forced by his troops into the 
execution of the Inca Atahualpa, when he had him- 
self instigated the deed, and he evidently knew the 
charge of encouraging rebellion to be false; nor 
was it in the monarch criminal if trae. ‘The death 
of Guatimotzin, though equally a crime, is of 
another stamp; the monarch was conquered, and 
surrendered ; his connexion with conspiracies and 
revolts had more of likelihood ; and Cortes took the 
responsibility of the execution upon himself. The 
hardened nature of Pizarro was untouched by re- 
morse for any crime; the death of Guatimotzin 
ae Cortes, and is said to have broken his 
sleep. 

But though the exploits of Pizarro want the 
unity and largeness of history, they have an interest 
of another kind—the interest of personal adventure 
in its largest sense. The career of Pizarro, from 
the time he first emerges from obscurity until he 
departed on his last expedition to Peru, is one con- 
tinued scene of determined struggle against priva- 
tion, hardship, toil, and, yet harder, against the 
depreciatory views of friends, the dissatisfaction of 
followers, and even hope itself. Such a spirit of 
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unattractive. It may want unity, but it is full of 
incident, variety of fortune, personal adventure and 
discovery ; in fact, historical romance, more 
and interesting than fiction. And 1 points the 
moral that ‘‘ we still have justice here,’ and by our 
own vices. The precise character of the Inca 
ages“ is difficult to determine, for it was the 
cue of Pizarro’s companions to blacken him with 
atrocious crimes; but in conduct he shows like a 
Peruvian Jugurtha. The favor of his father gave 
him a share of a kingdom, to which, as the son of a 
concubine, he had no title. He requited this kind- 
ness by waging war upon his legitimate brother; 
massacring that brother’s subjects, in one instance 
at least; dethroning and imprisoning the defeated 
monarch ; and finally, directing his private murder 
when Atahualpa had fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards, lest they should get possession of the 
fallen monarch and raise him to the throne : so that 
he deserved his punishment, though Pizarro had no 
right to inflict it. Cortes lived to experience the 
neglect of a monarch ; but the valiant ruffians who 
overran Peru perished by their own arts. The 
Spanish writers observe that all who were impli- 
cated in the murder of Atahualpa died a violent 
death. One prime instigator of the atrocity, Alma- 
, after having been ever tricked and cheated by 
izarro, revolted, was defeated, and executed, un- 
doubtedly by his orders. The son and followers of 
Almagro revenged themselves by the assassination 
of Pizarro ; to perish in their turn by the executioner 
or the sword. Hernando Pizarro, the elder and 
legitimate brother of the conqueror, expiated his 
complicity in Almagro’s death by an imprisonment 
of twenty years ; and Gonzalo, the youngest brother, 
suffered as a traitor. The crimes of the conquerors, 
spread over Europe, raised a settled disgust towards 
the Spanish name, till Spain became too contempt- 
ible to be hated : the possession of Mexico and Peru 
gave a false color to her power, that drew upon her 
attacks she would otherwise have mye ; and 
events are now in progress in the New World that 
seem likely to blot out the Spanish name and super- 
sede the Spanish blood, throughout countries at- 
tacked without the shadow of an excuse, and sub- 
dued by treachery, cruelty, and crime. 

The peculiar character attached to what Mr. 
Prescott designates as ‘‘ The Conquest of Peru,’’ 
but which also contains the adventures of Pizarro 
and the discovery of the country, is, we think, well 
adapted to his genius ; which is more fitted to dwell 
upon picturesque features of nature, and exhibit in- 
cidents and personal traits in men, than to grasp 
and condense the great events of history. At least, 
this is the work of his which we like the most and 
incline to consider the best. As regards the main 
outlines of the history, little perhaps is added to 
Robertson’s account, as we had occasion to observe 
in noticing the Conquest of Mexico; but the filling 
up is done with the same or greater ability, and, 
for the reasons already mentioned, produces a greater 
effect. As in the case of Mexico, Mr. Prescott has 
had access to original materials, not available to 
former historians ; some of them published by the 


resolute determination as Pizarro displayed in his| laudable industry of modern Spaniards, others still 


first and second voyages is almost without equal ; 


in manuscript. This advantage is visible in the 


and had he failed, he would have been recorded as} introductory view of the civilization of the incas; 


a madman, if recorded at all. With the subject of 
personal adventure is mingled that of discovery and 
exploration, as interesting as any narrative of the 


which in Mr. Prescott’s hands assumes a definite 
shape, and becomes a complete system—much 
more complete, perhaps, than such a highly artificial 


kind that ever was undertaken, excepting the great} scheme of government, religion, and social condition, 
voyage of Columbus. Nor is the story of the con-| could ever assume ; especially after so recent a con- 





quest and the subsequent career of the conquerors 


quest, the dominion of the incas being of humble 
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origin and late date. This error, however, is more 
readily pointed out than remedied, from the character 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 


of the writers whence Mr. Prescott draws his | and 


views. The first visitors to Peru had none of the 
discriminating acumen of Cortes. Garcillasso, one 
authority on the subject, was biassed > Ase 
inca descent, and over credulous to boot. r 
observers were men of more sense and skill in evi- 
dence, pry! Mr. Prescott’s new authorities, 
Sarmiento and Ondergardo, both jurists, and pains- 
taking inquirers. They, however, went with some 
bias on their minds in favor of the civilization, &c., 
of the incas; while they could themselves observe 
nothing but ruins, though they could and did com- 
municate with the native nobles. To mark in an 
authority a gross exaggeration or an evident impos- 
sibility, is easy; but when the incorrectness is 
rather in the general matter and coloring, the task 
becomes one of great difficulty. Mr. Prescott has 
accomplished the first; and seems to be aware of 
the necessity of the other, which he has sometimes 
attempted in notes. But the text throughout strikes 
us as presenting the system of the children of the 
sun too much in rose color. To this the taste of 
the literary artist may have contributed somewhat. 
To have marked the unlikelihood of such a perfect 
scheme of unnatural though paternal government 
being established anywhere, but especially in a 
uniform manner among successive tribes of con- 
quered savages, would have encumbered his discus- 
sion and impeded its march. We suspect the dis- 
quisition does not represent the inca practice, but 
its theory, with some exaggerations even there. 
The “‘ Preliminary View,’’ however, is very able 
in a literary sense; well arranged, clear, compre- 
hensive, picturesque, and interesting. 
There may likewise be a little of the artist in the 


treatment of Pizarro’s adventures and exploits, as 
well as in those of his followers during the conquest. 


But this is excusable. The object of history, as of 
poetry, is to present the essences of things, divested 
of the gross, the subordinate, and the encumbering 
parts. Unless this be done, a reader might as well 
peruse the authorities himself; and if a little rhe- 
torical coloring is thrown over the picture—if the 
mind of the artist imbues his subjects with some of 
his own romance, instead of merely reflecting the 
original—it could nowhere be mare excusable than 
in a subject like the conquest of Peru. The gor- 
geous pictures of tropical scenery, with their human 
contrasts of sickness, hunger, fatigue, and death— 
the hardships and long-baffled hopes of discovery, 
ending at last in triumph—the scepticism of the 
colonists, the faltering or mutiny of followers, the 
stern resolution of Pizarro, under circumstances 
dark enough to appal the stoutest heart and dis- 
courage hope itself—admit of a coloring rather 
warmer than nature. With this failing, if it be one, 
Mr. Prescott is perhaps chargeable ; but the History 
of the Conquest of Peru, from the first appearance 
of Pizarro on the stage of historical adventure, till 
his younger brother Gonzalo, revolting with some 
excuse against the imperial power, fell before it, 
may take a foremost place among the histories of 
the present day, and will not shrink from a com- 
parison with many in past ages. 

Description in some form is Mr. Prescott’s first 





excellence ; but he does not fail in philosophy ; | 
marking with a free and judicious spirit the crimes | 
of Lis heroes and their excuses, though perhaps, | 
like Robertson, he allows the courage and capacity | 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


in grounding too much of their defence upon the 
spirit of the The age was no doubt fiercer 
more cruel than ours, and the Spaniards are 
bloody people ; but still these do not seem to us the 
true explanation. The rest of Europe, and even al] 
ble Spaniards removed from the excitement 
temptation of the scene, united in condemning 
the crimes. The caste and characters of the men 
must be added to their country and their age to 
explain their conduct. The majority of the Spanish 
adventurers in the New World were the refuse of 
the Old: many devoid of common education, most 
of them without the restraints of position or of early 
social influences; some had been hardened to cru- 
elty and crime in the Italian wars of the period ; 
all of them embarked in a desperate attempt to bet- 
ter their fortunes in a speculation where hardshi 
was certain, death likely, and rapid wealth, their 
first and almost only object, attainable in no other 
way than by robbery. Irregular or individual col- 
onization will never be undertaken by any other 
classes of men. And the truth of this axiom im- 
plies a shocking charge against our own govern- 
ment. If many of the individuals who have gone 
out of late years on Lord Grey's “ spontaneous” 
— had been exposed to the temptations of 
izarro and his followers, it may be doubted whether 
they would have acted any better. It is quite cer- 
tain, that if the adventurers of all ranks and nations 
who infest the South Seas, demoralizing the natives, 
fomenting their quarrels, and encouraging murder 
for the sake of a preserved head, were exposed to 
one half the temptations that beset the conquerors 
of Peru, their behavior would have been worse, and 
their crimes greater. 

To complete this notice by illustrative extracts 
that should give examples of each class of subject 
and each style of writing, would require greater 
space than we can spare. We will limit ourselves 
to one topic, the closing scenes of the last of the 
conquerors. After Francis Pizarro’s death, as the 
reader may remember, the country was distracted 
by rival claimants and a rash governor, til! at last 
the representative of the emperor was defeated ; 
and Gonzalo Pizarro became lord of Peru, to have 
bis power melt away before the honest policy of 
the celebrated Pedro de la Gasca, sent out from 
Spain as dictator, with nothing to support him but 
moral force. At the valley of Xaquixaguana, Gon- 
zalo’s confidants betrayed him, his army left him, 
his lieutenant was taken, and Pizarro surrendered. 
The narratives of their clusing scenes are not the 
least striking incidents in the work. Carbajal was 
a wit in his cruelty; and followed his bent like 
some of the heroes of the French Reign of Terror, 
with death staring him in the face. 

“The convoy [which captured him] was soon 
swelled by a number of the common file from the 
royal army, some of whom had long arrears to set- 
tle with the prisoner; and not content with heaping 
reproaches and imprecations on his head, they now 
threatened to proceed to acts of personal violence ; 
whieh Carbajal, far from deprecating, seemed rather 
to court, as the speediest way of ridding himself of 
life. When he approached the president's quarters, 
Centeno, who was near, rebuked the disorderly rab- 
ble, and compelled them to give way. Carbajal, on 
seeing this, with a respectful air demanded to whom 
he was indebted for this courteous protection. To 
which his ancient comrade replied, * Do you not 
know me—Diego Centeno!’ ‘1 crave your pardon,’ 


of the Spaniards to shade his vision as to their evil | said the veteran, sarcastically alluding to his long 
deeds. It is possible that he echoes a common error | flight in the Chareas, and his recent defeat at Hu- 
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arina; ‘it is so long since I have seen anything 
but your back, that I had forgotten your face!’* * 

«* When his doom was communicated to Carbajal, 
he heard it with his usual indifference. ‘ They can 
but kill me,’ he said, as if he had already settled 
the matter in his ‘own mind. During the day, 
many came to see him in his confinement ; some to 
upbraid him with his cruelties, but most from curi- 
osity to see the fierce warrior who had made his 
name so terrible through the land. He showed no 
unwillingness to talk with them, though it was in 
those sallies of caustic humor in which he usually 
indulged at the expense of his hearer. Among 
these visitors was a cavalier of no note, whose life, 
it appears, Carbajal had formerly spared when in 
his power. This person expressed to the prisoner 
his strong desire to serve him ; and as he reiterated 
his professions, Carbajal cut them short by exclaim- 
ing— And what service can you do me? Can 
you set me free! If you cannot do that, you can 
do nothing. If I spared your life, as you say, it 
was probably because I did not think it worth while 
to take it.’ 

** Some piously disposed persons urged him to 
see a priest, if it were only to unburden his con- 
science before leaving the world. ‘ But of what 
use would that be’ asked Carbajal. ‘1 have noth- 
ing that lies heavy on my conscience, unless it be, 
indeed, the debt of half a real to a shopkeeper in 
Seville, which I forgot to pay before leaving the 
country.’ 

‘*He was carried to execution on a hurdle, or 
rather in a basket, drawn by two mules. His arms 
were pinioned ; and, as they forced his bulky body 
into this miserable conveyance, he exclaimed, ‘ Cra- 
dies for infants, and a cradle for the old man too, it 
seems!’ Notwithstanding the disinclination he had 
manifested to a confessor, he was attended by sev- 
eral ecclesiastics on his way to the gallows ; and 
one of them repeatedly urged him to give some token 
of penitence at this solemn hour, if it were only by 
repeating the Pater Noster and Ave Maria. Carba- 
jal, to rid himself of the ghostly father’s importunity, 
replied by coolly repeating the words ‘ Pater Nos- 
ter,’ ‘ Ave Maria.’ He then remained obstinately 
silent. He died, as he had lived, with a jest, or 
rather a scoff, upon his lips.”’ 

The younger Pizarro’s end exhibited a graver 
and sadder character, more in keeping with the 
former greatness of his position and the historic 
glory of his name. 

‘“* Very different were the circumstances attend- 
ing the closing seene of Gonzalo Pizarro. At his 
request, no one had been allowed to visit him in his 
confinement. He was heard pacing his tent during 
the greater part of the day; and when night came, 
having ascertained from Centeno that his execution 
was to take place on the following noon, he laid 
himself down to rest. He did not sleep long, how- 
ever, but soon rose, and continued to traverse his 
apartment, as if buried in meditation, till dawn. 
He then sent for a confessor, and remained with 
him till after the hour of noon, taking little or no 
refreshment. The officers of justice became impa- 
tient ; but their eagerness was sternly rebuked by the 
soldiery, many of whom, having served under Gon- 
zalo’s banuer, were touched with pity for his mis- 
fortunes. 

‘* When the chieftain came forth to execution, 
he showed in his dress the same love of magnifi- 
cence and display as in happier days. Over his 
doublet he wore a superb cloak of yellow velvet, 
stiff with gold embroidery ; while his head was pro- 


tected by a cap of the same materials, richly deco- 
rated, in like manner, with ornaments of gold. In 
this gaudy attire he mounted his mule; and the 
sentence was so far relaxed that his arms were suf- 
fered to remain unshackled. He was escorted by 
a goodly number of priests and friars, who held up 
the crucifix before his eyes, while he carried in his 
own hand an image of the virgin. She had ever 
been the peculiar object of Pizarro’s devotion ; so 
much so, that those who knew him best in the hour 
of his prosperity were careful, when they had a 
tition, to prefer it in the name of the blessed 
ary. 

‘* Pizarro’s lips were frequently pressed to the 
emblem of his divinity, while his eyes were bent 
on the crucifix in apparent devotion, heedless of 
the objects around him. On reaching the scaffold, 
he ascended it with a firm step, and asked leave to 
address a few words to the soldiery gathered round 
it. ‘There are many among you,’ said he, ‘ who 
have grown rich on my brother’s bounty and my 
own. Yet, of all my riches, nothing remains to me 
but the garments I have on; and even these are 
not mine, but the property of the executioner. I 
am without means, therefore, to purchase a mass 
for the welfare of my soul ; and | implore you, by 
the remembrance of past benefits, to extend this 
charity to me when I am gone, that it may be well 
with you in the hour of death.’ A profound silence 
reigned throughout the martial multitude, broken 
only by sighs and groans, as they listened to Pi- 
zarro’s request ; and it was faithfully responded to, 
since, after his death, masses were said in many of 
the towns for the welfare of the departed chieftain. 

‘“* Then, kneeling down before a crucifix placed 
on a table, Pizarro remained for some minutes ab- 
sorbed in prayer; after which, addressing the sol- 
dier who was to act as the minister of justice, he 
calmly bade him ‘ do his duty with a steady hand.’ 
He refused to have his eyes bandaged ; and, bend- 
ing forward his neck, submitted it to the sword of 
the executioner; who struck off the head with a 
single blow, so true that the body remained for 
some moments in the sdme erect posture as in life. 
The head was taken to Lima, where it was set in 
a cage or frame, and then fixed on a gibbet by the 
side of Carbajal’s. On it was placed a label, bear- 
ing— This is the head of the traitor Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, who rebelled in Peru against his sovereign, 
and battled in the cause of tyranny and treason 
against the royal standard in the valley of Xaquixa- 
guana.’ His large estates, including the rich mines 
in Potosi, were confiscated ; his mansion in Lima 
was razed to the ground, the place strewed with 
salt, and a stone pillar set up, with an inscription 
interdicting any one from building on a spot which 
had been profaned by the residence of a traitor.” 


From the Spectator. 
COTTLE’S REMINISCENCES OF COLERIDGE AND 
SOUTHEY. 


Mr. Josepu Corrte is the bookseller and poet of 
Bristol, who was well known half a century ago by 
the attacks of Canning in the Antijacobin, for revo- 
lutionary opinions, at the time when his friends 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and some lesser 
names, were classed in a similar category. A sort 
of bibliopolic Mecenas, Mr. Cottle was the means 
of making the world acquainted with the genius of 
his friends, and the first to publish the Joan of Arc 





of Southey, the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth, and 
a pied. volume of Coleridge, at some loss, we 
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believe, to himself. The intimacy thus begun yet 
endures with Wordsworth, and continued uninter- 
ruptedly with Southey to the last glimmering of 
reason. A sort of acquaintanceship was kept up 
with Coleridge to nearly his death ; but the friend- 
ship was dropped in 1814, when Mr. Cottle declined 
to lend him money, which he knew would be spent 
on opium. P 
On Coleridge’s death, Mr. Cottle, either volunta- 

pe or by request, drew up reminiscences of Cole- 
ridge for the use of his official bi her. His 
friends Foster and Southey both warned him that 
the opium subject would be shirked, and no true 
ape of Coleridge’s misery and degradation from 

is self-indulgence exhibited. Mr. Cottle therefore 
stipulated, that the griginal letters upon that subject 
should, in obedience to Coleridge’s written desire, 
appear ; and this being ‘‘ promptly refused,” Mr. 
Cottle, in 1837, published his very interesting 
Early Recollections of Coleridge—it now appears, 
under the sanction of Southey, who read the whole, 
and advised some omissions. That publication we 
noticed at considerable length, just ten years age: 
and it forms the basis of the present work. e 
reminiscences of Coleridge, indeed, seem to us 
merely reproduced, with some additional letters to 
his early patrons, the Wedgewoods, who allowed 
him 150/. a year to write some great works. The 
new matter contains anecdotes and several letters 
from Foster and other friends ; but the most striking 
feature of the book is the recollections of Southey. 
These extend from 1794 till Southey ceased to be 
capable of any mental effort; but they are fullest 
during the earlier period of their friendship, and in 
reference to the lamentable case of Coleridge. As 
it stood originally, this was one of the saddest 
exhibitions in biography. We have now, in addi- 
tion to the narrative of Cottle, and the self-deceiving 
though to some extent hypocritical letters of Cole- 
ridge, the commentary of Southey, whom Mr. Cottle 
consulted on every important step. In this part, 
and indeed throughout, Southey appears in a very 
excellent light ; warm and firm in friendship, grate- 
ful for early kindness, and above the little weakness 
of shrinking from the. avowal of his difficulties or 
his obligations. His cordiality, his unceasing and 
rapid industry, his critical sagacity, and his calm 
sound sense as applied to affairs of life, come out 
with great clearness, without any of those weak- 
nesses of the author that were visible in his corre- 
spondence with Taylor of Norwich. Coleridge, on 
the other hand, looks worse than before. It now 
appears that he must have begun the practice of 
opium-taking at an early period (about 1800 ;) that 
while writing to his friends of illness or incapacity 
arising from bodily indisposition, he had really 
incapacitated himself by indulgence in opium. He 

uarrelled with his wife, and left her with her chil- 

ren te be supported by Southey; only assignin 
them the 67/. 10s. a year he received under the will 
of one of the Wedgewoods, which did not pay for 
the boy’s schooling ; and neither writing to them 
nor opening their letters. We formerly observed 
upon his insensibility to pecuniary obligations, and 
devoted some to an exhibition of his fatal pro- 
pensity. In addition to opium, he took large quan- 
tities of ardent spirits; and besides utter want of 
reliance upon him for engagements he might enter 
into, he displayed ingratitude to his best friends. 
Even after his death, Southey could write of him 
in these terms. 

“1 know that Coleridge at different times of his 


life never let pass an opportunity of speaking ill of | 


me. Both Wordsworth and myself have often 
lamented the exposure of duplicity which must result 
from the publication of his letters, and by what he 
has delivered by word of mouth to the worshippers 
by whom he was always surrounded. To Words- 
worth and to me it matters little. Coleridge re- 
ceived from us such substantial services as few men 
have received from those whose friendship they had 
forfeited. This, indeed, was not the case with 
Wordsworth, as it was with me, for he knew not in 
what manner Coleridge had latterly spoken of him. 
But I continued all possible offices of kindness to 
his children, long after I regarded his own conduct 
with that utter disapprobation which alone it can cal] 
forth from all who had any sense of duty and moral 
obligation.”’ 

he early career of Southey, and the character 
of Coleridge, are topies that attract us, but would 
lead over too much ground. We must content our- 
selves with drawing upon Mr. Cottle’s rich though 
rather egotistical memorials for some miscellaneous 
anecdotes. 


COLERIDGE ON PITT AND FOX. 


** Pitt and Fox completely answered my pre- 
formed ideas of them. The elegance and high 
finish of Pitt’s periods, even in the most sudden 
replies, is curious, but that is all. He argues but 
so so, and does not reason at all. Nothing is 
rememberable of what he says. Fox possesses al! 
the full and overflowing eloquence of a man of clear 
head, clear heart, and impetuous feelings. He is to 
my mind a great orator. All the rest that spoke 
were mere creatures. I could make a better speech 
myself than any that I heard, except Pitt and Fox. 
I reported that part of Pitt’s which I have enclosed 
in brackets ; not that I report ex-officio, but my 
curiosity having led me there, I did Stuart [of the 
Courier newspaper] a service by taking a few 
notes.”” 

COLERIDGE ON HAZLITT. 


“* Keswick, September 16, 1803. 

‘* My dear Wedgewood—I reached home on yes- 
terday noon. William Hazlitt is a thinking, observ- 
ant, original man ; of great power as a painter of 
character-portraits, and far more in the manner of 
the old painters than any living artist. But the 
objects must be before him: he has no imaginative 
memory. So much for his intellectuals. His man- 
ners are to ninety-nine in one hundred singularly 
repulsive ; brow-hanging, shve-contemplating— 
strange. Sharp seemed to like him; but Sharp 
saw him only for half an hour, and that walking. 
He is, I verily believe, kindly-natured ; is very fond 
of, attentive to, and patient with, children : but he is 
jealous, gloomy, and of an irritable pride. With 
all this, there is much good in him. He is disin- 
| terested ; an enthusiastic lover of the great men 
| who have been before us. He says things that are 
his own in a way of his'own: and though from 
habitual shyness, and the outside of bear-skin, at 
least of misanthropy, he is strangely confused and 
| dark in his conversation, and delivers himself of 
_ almost all his conceptions with a forceps; yet he 
| says more than any man | ever knew (you yourself 
only excepted) of that which is his own, in a way 
‘of his own; and oftentimes when he has wearied 
' his mind, and the juice is come out and spread over 
| his spirits, he will gallop for half an hour together 
‘with real eloquence. He sends well-feathered 
| thoughts straight forward to the mark with a twang 
of the bowstring. If you could recommend him as 
& portrait-painter, I should be glad. To be your 
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companion, he is, in my opinion, utterly unfit. His 
own health is fitful.’’ 


SOUTHEY AND THE PRESENT QUEEN. 


‘* He said, some years before, when he chanced to 
be in London, he accepted an invitation to dine with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but subsequently he 
received an invitation for the same day from the 
Duchess of Kent, to dine at Kensington Palace ; 
and as invitations from royalty supersede all others, 
he sent an apology to the archbishop, and dined 
with more lords and ladies than he could remember. 
At the conclusion of the repast, before the ladies 
retired, she who was destined to receive homage, 
on proper occasions had learnt to pay respect; for 
the young princess (our present gracious Queen 
Victoria) came up to him, and curtseying, very 
prettily said, ‘Mr. Southey, I thank you for the 

Jeasure I have received in reading your Life of 

rd Nelson.’ ”’ 


FIRST ESTIMATION OF WORDSWORTH’S LYRICAL 
BALLADS. 


‘* As a curious literary fact, I might mention that 
the sale of the first edition of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
was soslow, and the severity of most of the reviews 
so great, that their progress to oblivion, notwith- 
standing the merit which I was quite sure they pos- 
sessed, seemed ordained to be as rapid as it was 
certain. I had given thirty guineas for the copy- 
right, as detailed in the preceding letters; but the 
heavy sale induced me at length to part with, at a 
loss, the largest proportion of the impression of five 
hundred, to Mr. Arch,a London bookseller. * * * 

**On my reaching London, having an account to 
settle with Messrs. Longman and Rees, the book- 
sellers of Paternoster Row, I sold them all my copy- 
rights; which were valued as one lot, by a third 
party. On my next seeing Mr. Longman, he told 
me, that in estimating the value of the copyrights, 
Fox’s ‘ Achmed’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyncal Bal- 
lads’ were ‘‘ reckoned as nothing.’ ‘That being 
the case,’ I replied,‘ as both these authors are my 
personal friends, I should be obliged if you would 
return me again these two copyrights, that I may 
have the pleasure of presenting them to the respec- 
tive writers.’ Mr. Longman answered, with his 
accustomed liberality,‘ You are welcome to them.’ 
On my reaching Bristol, I gave Mr. Fox his receipt 
for twenty guineas ; and on Mr. Coleridge’s return 
from the North, I gave him Mr. Wordsworth’s 
receipt for his thirty guineas; so that whatever 
advantage has arisen subsequently from the sale of 
this volume of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ I am happy 
to say, has pertained exclusively to Mr. W.” 


SOUTHEY'’S BOOKS. 


“How you would like to see my library, and to 
recognize among them some volumes as having been 
the gift of Joseph Cottle, seven or eight and twenty 
yearsago! I have a great many thousand volumes, 
of all sorts, sizes, languages, and kinds, upon all 
subjects, and in all sorts of trims, from those which 
are displayed in ‘ Peacock Place’ to the ragged 
inhabitants of ‘ Duck Row.’ The room in which I 
am now writing contains two thousand four hundred 
volumes, all in good apparel ; many of them of sin- 
gular rarity and value. I have another room full, 
and a — full; book-eases in both landing 
places; and from six to seven hundred volumes in 
hd bedroom. You have never seen a more cheer- 


PERILS OF REVIEWING. 


“Mr. Southey mentioned to me, the last time I 
saw him, the jeopardy in which he had recently 
been placed through his ‘killing off;’ and from 
which danger he was alone saved by his anonymous 
He said he had found it necessary in review- 
ing a book, written by a native of the Emerald Isle, 
to treat it with rather unwonted severity, such as it 
richly deserved. A few days after the critique had 
appeared, he happened to call on a literary friend, 
in one of the inns of court. They were conversing 
on this work, and the incompetence of the writer, 
when the author, a gigantic Irishman, entered the 
room, in a great rage, and vowing vengeance 
against the remorseless critic. Standing very near 
Mr. Southey, he raised his huge fist, and exclaimed, 
‘ And, if I knew who it was, 1I’d bate him!’ x 
S. observed a very profound silence ; and not liking 
the vicinity of a voleano, quietly retired, reserving 
his laugh for a less hazardous occasion.”’ 





Interestine Anecpotr.—Some days since, a wid- 
ow, keeping a well-known bookstall near the Pont 
St. Michel, was addressed by an old man, to whom 
his load of wretchedness seemed a heavier burthen 
than even that of his years. From beneath an old, 
tattered garment, the stooping man drew forth a 
thick volume, torn and stained by long use; and 
offering it to the book-dealer, said :—“ Intrinsically 
this is worth a mere nothing; it had a value to me, 
however; but I have not the courage to let myself 
die of my hunger—so give me for it what you will.” 
The volume in question was the History of Astrono- 
my amongst all Nations, by Bailly ; and, in its worn- 
out condition was dear at fifty centimes :—but the 
female merchant, pitying its owner’s destitution, 
gave him a franc ; and the latter, immediately enter- 
ing a baker’s shop, brought out a portion of a loaf, 
and sat down to eat it solitarily by the river’s side. 
M. G——., a canon of Notre Dame and haunter of 
the book-stalls in this neighborhood, had been a wit- 
ness of the scene; and taking up the book when the 
old man was gone, he found on the reverse of the 
title-page the following lines, firmly traced, but 
whose ink had assumed the color of rust :—“My 
young friend, I am conderaned to die ;—at this hour 
to-morrow I shall be no more. I leave you friend- 
less in the world—in a time of dreadful trouble ; and 
that is one of my bitterest griefs. I had promised to 
be a father to you ;—God wills that my promise shall 
not be performed. Take this volame as the pledge 
of my earnest love—and keep it in memory of me— 
Barty.” Deeply affected by this one record of such 
varied miseries, at the opposite extremes of fifty 
years, the canon flung two franes to the merchant 
for her bargain, and hastened with it to the old 
man, of whom he had not for a moment lost sight. 
From the latter he learned that he was the natural 
son of a person of high rank; had been, after his 
father’s death, the pupil and almost the adopted child 
of Bailly ; and that on the eve of his death, the illus- 
trious martyr sent to him this copy of the work which, 
in 1784, had opened to himself the doors of the acad- 
emy. This unfortunate pupil of an unfortunate 
master, after having been long engaged in the busi- 
ness of public instruction, had been attacked by ill- 
ness, which compelled him to resign his functions , 
and had since been gradually sinking ito the state 
of destitution, under whose gnawing promptings he 
had turned the last gift of his friend and benefactor 
into bread. The canon took the old man to his home ; 
and has since labored successfully to procure his ad- 
mission into the hospital of Larochefoucauld—where 
the remainder of his days are sure, at least, of tem- 





toom than my study.” 








poral comforts. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
FEMALE AUTHORS. NO. I.—MRS. HEMANS. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “‘ A GALLERY OF 
LITERARY PORTRAITS.”’ 


Tue works of British women have now taken 
up, not by courtesy but by right, a full and conspic- 
uous place in our literature. They constitute an 
elegant library in themselves ; and there is hardly 
a department in science, in philosophy, in morals, 
in polities, in the belles lettres, in fiction, or in the 
fine arts, but has been occupied, and ably occupied, 
by a lady. This certainly proclaims a high state 
of cultivation on the part of the many which has 
thus flowered out into composition in the case of 
the few. It exhibits an extension and refinement 
of that element of female influence which, in the 
private intercourse of society, has been productive 
of such blessed effects—it mingles with the harsh 
tone of general literature, ‘‘ as the lute pierceth 
through the cymbal’s clash’’—it blends with it a 
vein of delicate discrimination, of mild charity, and 
of purity of morals—gives it a healthy and happy 
tone, the tone of the fireside ; it is in the chamber 
of our literature, a quiet and lovely presence ; by 
its very gentleness, overawing as well as refining 
and beautifying it all. One principal characteristic 
of female writing in our age is ils sterling sense. 
It is told of Coleridge, that he was accustomed, on 
important emetgencies, to consult a female friend, 
placing implicit confidence in her first instructive 
suggestions. If she proceeded to add her rea- 
sons, he checked her immediately. ‘‘ Leave these, 
madam, to me to find out.’’ We find this rare and 
valuable sense—this short-hand reasoning—exem- 
plified in our lady author’s producing, even in the 
absence of original genius, or of profound penetra- 
tion, or of wide experience, a sense of perfect secu- 
rity, as we follow their gentle guidance. Indeed, 
on al] questions affecting proprieties, decorums, 
what we may call the ethics of sentimentalism, 
minor as well as major morals, their verdict may be 
considered oracular, and without appeal. But we 


dare not say that we consider them entitled to speak | 
with equal authority on those higher and deeper, 
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consider her by far the most feminine writer of the 
age. All the woman in her shines. You could 
not (unknowing of the author) open a page of her 
writings without feeling this is written by a lady. 
Her inspiration always pauses at the feminine point. 
It never ‘‘ oversteps the modesty of nature,”’ nor 
the dignity and decorum of womanhood. She is no 
sibyl, tossed to and fro in the tempest of furious 
excitement, but ever a ‘‘ deep, majestical, and high- 
souled woman’’—the calm mistress of the highest 
and stormiest of her emotions. The finest compli- 
ment we can pay her—perhaps the finest compli- 
ment that it is possible to pay to woman, as a moral 
being—is to compare her to * one of Shakspeare’s 
women,” and to say, had Imogen, or Isabella, or 
Cornelia, become an authoress, she had so written. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mrs. Hemans herself seems 
reduced, through the warmth of her temperament, 
the facility and rapidity of her execution, and the 
intensely lyrical tone of her genius, to dream that 
the shadow of the Pythoness is waving behind her, 
and controlling the motions of her song. To her- 
self she appears to be uttering oracular deliverances. 
Alas! “ oracles speak,’’ and her poetry, as to all 
effective utterance of original truth, is silent. It is 
emotion only that is audible to the sharpest ear that 
listens to her song. A bee wreathing round you 
in the warm summer morn, her singing circle gives 
you as much new insight inio the universe as do the 
sweetest strains which have ever issued from this 
** voice of spring.’’ We are reluctantly compelled, 
therefore, to deny her, in its highest sense, the 
name of poet—a word often abused, often misap- 
plied in mere compliment or courtesy, but which 
ought ever to retain its stern and original significa- 
tion. A maker she isnot. What dream of childhood 
has she ever, to any imagination, reborn? whose 
slumbers has she ever peopled with new and terrible 
visions! what new form or figure has she annexed, 
like a second shadow, to our own idiosynerasy, to 
track us on our way forever? to what mind has she 
given such a burning stamp of impression, as it feels 
eternity itself unable to efface’ There is no such 
result from the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. She is 
less a maker than a musician, and her works appear 
rather to rise to the airs of the piano than that sul, 


questions, where not instinct nor heart, but severe |sad music of humanity—the adequate instrument 


and tried intellect, is qualified to return the re-| 


sponses. 
females, a tone of greater generosity than in those 
of men. They are more candid and amiable in 
their judgments of authors and of books. Com- 
mend us to female critics. They are not eternally 
consumed by the desire of being witty, astute, and 
severe, of carping at what they could not equal— 
of hewing down what they could or would not have 
built up. The principle, nil admirari, is none of 
theirs; and whether it be that a sneer disfigures 
their beautiful lips, it is seldom seen upon them. 
And in correspondence with this, it is curious that 
(in our judgments, and we suspect theirs) the worst 
critics are persons who dislike the sex, and whom 
the sex dislikes—musty, fusty old bachelors, such 
as Gifford, or certain pedantic prigs in the press of 
the present day. Ladies, on the other hand, are 
seldom severe judges of anything, except each 
other’s dress and deportment; and in defect of 
profound principles, they are helped out by that 
fine instinctive sense of theirs, which partakes of 
the genial nature, and verges upon genius itself. 
Passing from such preliminary remarks, we pro- 
ceed to our theme. We have selected Mrs, He- 
mans as our first specimen of Female Authors, not 
because we consider her the best, but because we 


We remark, too, in the writings of | vented by man. 





for the expression of which, has not yet been in- 
From the tremulous movement, 
the wailing cadences, the artistic pauses, and the 
conscious swelling climaxes of her verse, we always 
figure her as modulating, inspiring, and controlling 
her thoughts and words to the tune of some fine 
instrument, which is less the vehicle than the creator 
of the strain. In her poetry, consequently, the 
music rather awakens the meaning, than does the 
meaning round and mellow off into the music. 
With what purpose does a lady, in whom perfect 
skill and practice have not altogether drowned enthu- 
siasm, sit down to her harp, piano, or guitar? Not 
altogether for the purpose of display—not at al) for 
that of instruction to her audience—but in a great 
measure that she may develop, in a lawful form, the 
sensibilities of her own bosom. Thus sat Felicia 
Iiemans before her lyre—not touching it with 
awful reverence, as though each string were a star, 
nor using it as the mere conductor to her overflow- 
ing thoughts, but rogending it as the soother and 
sustainer of her own high-wrought emotions—a 


graceful alias of herself. Spring, in its vague joy- 
ousness, has not a more appropriate voice in the 
note of the cuckoo than feminine sensibility had in 
the more varied but hardly profounder song of the 
authoress before us. 
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We wish not to be misunderstood. Mrs. He- 
mans had something more than the common belief 
of all poets in the existence of the beautiful. She 
was a genuine woman, and, therefore, the sequence 
as we shall see speedily) is irresistible, a true 
ristian. Nor has she feared to set her creed to 
music in her poetry. But it was as a betrayal, 
rather than as a purpose, that she so did. She 
was more the organ of sentiment and sensibil- 
ity than of high and solemn truth—more a golden 
morning mist, now glittering and then gone in the 
sun, than a steady dial at once meekly reflecting 
and faithfully watching and measuring his beams. 
She was, as Lord Jeffrey well remarks, an ad- 
mirable writer of occasional verses. She has caught, 
in her poetry, passing words of her own mind—med- 
itations of the sleepless night—transient glimpses 
of thought, visiting her in her serener hours—the 
‘* silver lining’’ of those cloudy feelings which pre- 
side over her darker—and the impressions made 
upon her mind by the more remarkable events of 
her every-day life—and the more exciting ges 
of her reading. Her works are a versified journal 
of a quiet, ideal, and beautiful life—the life at once 
of a woman and a poetess, with just enoagh, and 
no more, of romance to cast around it a mellow 
autumnal coloring. The songs, hymns, and odes 
in which this life is registered are as soft and bright 
as atoms of the rainbow; like them, tears trans- 
muted into glory, but, no more than they, great or 
complete. In many poets we see the germ of 
greatness, which might in happier circumstances, or 
in a more genial season, have been developed. But 
no such germ can the most microscopic survey dis- 
cover in her, and we feel that at her death her 
beautiful but tiny task was done. Indeed, with 
such delicate organization, and such intense suscep- 
tiveness as hers, the elaboration, the long reach of 
thought, the slow cumulative advance, the deep- 
curbed, yet cherished ambition which a great work 
—— and implies, are, we fear, incompatible. 

t follows naturally from this that her largest 
are her worst productions. They labor under the 
fatal defect of tedium. They are a surfeit of sweets. 
Conceive an orchard of rose-trees. Who would not, 
stupefied and bewildered by excess and extrava- 
gance of beauty, prefer the old, sturdy, and well- 
laden boughs of the pear and pippen, and feel the 
truth of the adage—** The apple tree is the fairest 
tree in the wood?’ Hence few, comparatively, 
have taken refuge in her ‘* Forest Sanctuary ;’’ re- 
luetant and rare the ears which have listened to her 
“ Vespers of Palermo ;’’ her “ Siege of Valencia’’ 
has stormed no hearts, and her ‘‘ Sceptic’”? made, 
we fear, few converts. But who has not wept over 
her “* Graves of a Household,” or hushed his heart 
to hear her ** Trex-»res of the Deep,” in which the 
old Sea himself se.ms to speak, or wished to take 
the left hand of the Hebrew child and lead him up, 
along with his mother, to the temple service ; or 
thrilled and shouted in the gorge of ‘‘ Mergarten,”’ 
or trembled at the stroke of her ‘‘ Hour of Death ?”’ 
Such poems are of the kind which win their way 
into every house, and every collection, and every 
heart. They secure for their authors a sweet gar- 
den plot of reputation, which is envied by none, 
and with which no one intermeddles. Thus flowers 
smile, unharmed, to the bolt which levels the pine 
beside them. Cataracts, in the course of ages, 
wear away their cliff of vantage, and so their glory 
suicidally perishes, while ‘‘one meek streamlet, 
only one,’’ beautifies its narrow glen forever—ta- 
pers live while suns sink and disappear. Even a 





single sweet poem, flowing from a gentle mind in 
a happy hour, is as ‘‘ ointment poured forth,”’ and 
earries a humble name in fragrance far down into 
futurity, while the elaborate productions of loftier 
spirits rot upon the shelves. A Lucretius exhausts 
the riches of his magnificent mind in a statel 
poem, which is barely remembered, and never woe f 
A Wolfe expresses the emotions of every heart at 
the recital of Sir John Moore’s funeral in a few 
rude rhymes, and becomes immortal. A Shelley, 
dipping his pen in the bloody sweat of his lonely 
and agonized heart, traces voluminous lines of ** red 
and burning”’ poetry, and his works are known only 
to some hardy explorers. A Michael Bruce trans- 
fers one spring joy of his dying frame, stirred by 
the note of the cuckoo, to a brief and tear-stained 
page ; and henceforth the voice of the bird seems 
vocal with his name, and wherever, from the ‘ en- 
guiphed navel’’ of the wood you hear its strange, 
nameless, tameless, wandering, unearthly voice, 
you think of the poet who sighed away his soul, 
and gathered his fame in its praise. A Baillie con- 
structs a work ‘* before all ages,’’ lavishes on it 
imagination that might suffice for a century of poets, 
and writes it in colors snatched from the sun; and 
it lies, on some recherché tables, like a foreign cu- 
riosity, to be seen, shown, and lifted, rather than 
to be read and pondered. A William Miller sings, 
one gloaming, his ‘* Wee Willie Winkie ;’’ and the 
nurseries of an entire nation reécho the simple 
strains, and every Scottish mother blesses, in one 
breath, her babe and his poet. We mention this, 
not entirely to approve, but in part to wonder at it. 
It is not just that one strain from a lute or a pan’s- 
pine should survive a thunder-psalm—that effusions 
should eclipse works. 

Mrs. Hemans’ poems are strictly effusions. And 
not a little of their charm springs from their un- 
studied and extemporé character. This, too, is in 
fine keeping with the sex of the writer. You are 
saved the ludicrous image of a double-dyed blue, in 
papers and morning wrapper, sweating at some stu- 
pendous treatise or Be from morn to noon, and 
from noon to dewy eve—you see a graceful and 
gifted woman, passing from the cares of her family, 
and the enjoyments of society, to inscribe on her 
tablets some fine thought or feeling, which had 
throughout the day existed as a still sunshine upon 
her countenance, or perhaps as a quiet unshed tear 
in her eye. In this case, the transition is so natu- 
ral and graceful, from the duties or delights of the 
day to the employments of the desk, that there is 
as little pedantry in writing a poem as in writing a 
letter, and the authoress appears only the lady in 
flower. Indeed, to recur to a former remark, Mrs. 
Hemans is distinguished above all others by her 
intense womanliness. And as her own character is 
so true to her sex, so her sympathies with her sex 
are very peculiar and profound. Of the joys and 
the sorrows, the difficulties and the duties, the trials 
and the temptations, the hopes and the fears, the 
proper sphere and mission of woman, and of those 
peculiar consolations, which the ‘* world cannot give 
nor take away,’’ that sustain her even when baffled, 
she has a true and thorough appreciation ; and her 
“ Records of Woman,”’ and her “Songs of the 
Affections,”’ are just audible beatings of the deep 
female heart. In our judgment, Mrs. Ellis’ idea 
of woman is trite, vulgar, and limited, compared 
with that of ‘* Egeria,”’ as Miss Jewsbury used fondly 
to denote her beloved friend. What a gallery of 
Shakspeare’s female characters would the author 





of the ‘‘ Mothers, Daughters, and Women of Eng- 
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land”’ have painted! What could she have said of 
Juliett How would she have contrived to twist 
Beatrice into a pattern miss’ Perdita! would she 
have sent her to a boarding-school? or insisted on 
finishing, according to the Hannah Moore rn, 
the divine Miranda’ Of that pretty Pagan Imogen, 
what would she make? Imagine her criticism on 
Lady Macbeth, or on Ophelia’s dying speech and 
confession, or her revelation of the ‘‘ Family Secrets’”’ 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor! 

Next to her pictures of the domestic affections 
stand Mrs. Hemans’ pictures of nature. These are 
less minute than passionate, less sublime than beau- 
tiful, less studious than free, broad, and rapid 
sketches. Her favorite scenery was the woodland, 
a taste in which we can thoroughly sympathize. 
In the wood there is a fulness, a roundness, a rich 
harmony, and a comfort, which soothe and com- 
pletely satisfy the imagination. There, too, there 
is much life and motion. The glens, the still moor- 
lands, and the rugged hills, will not move, save to 
one master finger, the finger of the earthquake, who 
is chary of his great displays. But before each 
lightest touch of the breeze the complacent leaves 
of the woodland begin to stir, and the depth of sol- 
itude seems instantly peopled, and from perfect 
silence there comes a still small voice, so sweet and 
sudden, that it is, as if every leaf were the tongue 
of a separate spirit. Her favorite season was the 
autumn, though her finest verses are dedicated to 
the spring. Here, too, we devoutly participate in 
her feelings. The shortening day—the new out- 
bursting San their veil of daylight of those, in 
summer, neglected tremblers, the stars—its yel- 
low corn—the grey and pensive light—the joy of 
harvest—the fine firing of all the groves (not the 
** fading but the kindling of the leaf’’)—the fre- 
quent and moaning winds—the spiritual quiet in 
which, at other times, the stubble fields are bathed 
—the rekindling of the cheerful fires upon the 
hearth—the leaves falling to their own sad music— 
the rising stackyards—the wild fruit, ripened at the 
cold sun of the frost—the ineffable gleams of light 
drop ing upon favorite glens or rivers, or hills 
which shine out like the shoulder of Pelops—the 
beseeching looks with which, trembling on the 
verge of winter, the belated season seems to say, 
** Love me well, I am the last of the sisterhood that 
you can love’’—in short, that indescribable charm, 
which breathes in its very air and colors its very 
light, and sheds its joy of grief over all things, 
have concurred with some sweet and some sad 
associations, to render autymn to us the loveliest 
and the dearest of all the seasons. As Mrs. 
Hemans loved woodland scenery for its kindly 
* looks of shelter,”’ so she loved the autumn prin- 
cipally for its correspondence with that fine melan- 
choly which was the permanent atmosphere of her 
being. In one of her letters, speaking of an autumn 
day, she says, ‘‘ The day was one of a kind I like— 
soft, still, and grey, such as makes the earth appear 
a ‘ pensive but a happy place.’’’ We have some- 
times thought that much of Wordsworth’s poetry 
should always be read, and can never be so fully 
felt as in the autumn, when ‘‘ Laodamia,”’ at least, 
must have been written. Should not poems, as 
well as pictures, have their peculiar light, in which 
alone they can properly be seen? Should not Scott 
be read in spring, Shelley in the fervid summer, 
Wordsworth in autumn, Cowper and Byron in win- 
ter, Shakspeare all the year round? 

In many points Mrs. Hemans reminds us of a 
poet just named, and whom she passionately ad- 





mired, namely, Shelley. Like him, drooping, fra- 
Sas © vasd alahen te the wind i wind, in 
sooth, too powerful for the tremulous on which 
it discoursed its music; like him, the victim of 
exquisite nervous organization; like him, verse 
flowed for and from her, and the sweet sound often 
overpowered the meaning, kissing it, as it were, to 

; like him, she was melancholy, but the sad- 
ness of both was musical, tearful, active, not stony, 
silent and motionless, still less misanthropical and 
disdainful ; like him, she was gentle, playful; they 
could both run about their prison garden, and dally 
with the dark chains which, the esp bound them 
till death. Mrs. Hemans, indeed, was not like 
Shelley, a vates ; she has never reached its heights, 
nor sounded its depths; yet they are, to our thought, 
so strikingly alike, as to seem brother and sister, 
in one beautiful, but delicate and dying family. 
Their very appeaanree must have been similar. 
How like must the girl, Felicia Dorothea Browne, 
with the mantling bloom of her cheeks, her hair of 
a rich golden brown, and the ever-varying expression 
of her brilliant eres, have been to the noble boy, 
Percy Byshe Shelley, when he came first to Oxford, 
a fair-haired, bright-eyed enthusiast, on whose cheek 
and brow, and in whose eye, was already beginning 
to burn a fire, which ultumately enwrapped his 
whole being in flames ! 

In Mrs. Hemans’ melancholy, one ‘ simple”’ was 
ages which was largely mixed in Shelley’s, 
that of faithless despondency. Her spirit was 
cheered by faith—by a soft and noble form—of the 
softest, noblest ‘faith—a form, reminding us much, 
from its balance of human, poetical, and celestial 
elements, of that of Jeremy Taylor—the Shakspeare 
of divines, Although, as we have said, her poetry 
is not, of prepense and purpose, the express image 
of her religious thought, yet it is a rich illustration 
of the religious tendency of the female mind. 
Indeed, females may be called the natural guardians 
of morality and faith. These shall always be sate 
in the depths of the female intellect, and of the 
female heart—an intellect, the essence of which is 
worship—a heart, the element of which is love 
Unhired, disinterested, spontaneous is the aid they 
give to the blessed cause—leaning, indeed, in their 
lovely weakness on the ‘‘ worship of sorrow,”’ they, 
at the same time, prop it up through the wide and 
holy influences which they wield. Their piety, 
too, is no fierce and foul sallcaie flame—it is that 
of the feelings—the quick, instinctive sense of duty 
—the wonder-stricken soul and the loving heart— 
often it is not even a conscious emotion at all—but 
in Wordsworth’s language—they lie in 


‘** Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And God is with them, when they know it not.’ 


In Mrs. Hemans’ writings you find this pious 
tendency of her sex unsoiled by an atom of cant, or 
bigotry, or exclusiveness ; and shaded only by so 
much pensiveness as attests its divinity and its 
depth : for as man’s misery is said to spring from 
his greatness, so the gloom which often overhangs 
the earnest spirit arises from its more immediate 
proximity to the Infinite and the Eternal. And 
who would not be ready to sacrifice all the cheap 
sunshine of earthly success and satisfaction for even 
a touch of a shadow so sublime? 

After all, the nature of this poetess is more 
interesting than her genius, or than its finest 4 
ductions. These descend upon us like voices from 
a mountain summit, suggesting to us an elevation 
of character far higher than themselves. If not, in 
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a transcendent sense, a poet, her life was a poem. | instead of a blessing? Mrs. Hemans, on the other 
Poetry colored all her existence with a golden light jhand, was too favorite a child of the muse to receive 
—poetry presided at her needlework—poetry min-|any such Cassandra boon. Poetry beautified her 
gled with her domestic and her maternal duties— life, blunted and perfumed the thorns of her anguish, 


tered her hair and flushed her cheek in her moun- 
tain rambles—poetry quivered in her voice, which 


try sat down with her to her piano—poetry flut- | 
was a ‘‘ sweet, sad melody’’—poetry accompanied | 


softened the pillow of her sickness, and combined 

with her firm and most feminine faith to shed a 

gleam of soft and tearful glory upon her death. 
Thus lived, wrote, suffered, and died, ‘* Egeria.” 


her to the orchard, as she read the ** Talisman,’’ in Without further seeking to weigh the worth or set- 
that long, glorious summer day, which she has made tle the future place of her works, let us be thankful 
immortal—and poetry attended her to the house of |to have had her among us, and that she did what 
God, and listened with her to the proud pealing | she could, in her bright, sorely-tried, yet triumphant 


organ, as to an echo from within the veil. Poetry 

rformed for her a still tenderer ministry; it) 
soothed the deep sorrows, on which we dare not) 
enter, which shaded the tissue of her history—it 
mixed its richest cupful of the “‘ jay of grief” for 
her selected lips—it lapped her ina dream of beauty, 
through which the sad realities of life looked in, 
softened and mellowed in the mediam. What could 
poetry have done more for her, except, indeed, by 
giving her that sight ‘as far as the incommunica- 
ble’’—that supreme vision which she gives so 
rarely, and which she bestows often as a curse, 





passage. She grew in beauty; was blasted where 
she grew; rained around her poetry, like bright 
tears from her eyes; learned in suffering what she 
taught in song; died, and all hearts to which she 
ever ministered delight have obeyed the call of 
Wordsworth, to 


** Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Mild as the spring, as ocean deep ;— 
For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a dreamless sleep.”’ 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. | 


Exruv Burritt, better known to many readers 


asthe ** Learned Blacksmith,” has become the apostle | 


of peace and of the free institutions of America to 
England. Some few months since, after drawing 
up a very broad platform for a ‘* league of universal 


brotherhood,’’ Mr. Burritt sailed for England, with | 


the view of promulgating the principles of the 
league, which contemplates universal peace between 
all nations ; a pledge has been circulated in Eng- 
land and America to the effect that its subscribers 
bind themselves to enter into no war, which al- 
ready numbers about 40,000 signers. To aid in 
carrying out his views, Mr. Burritt seeks to estab- 
lish relations between these two countries which 
will bind them closer together by bonds of mutual 
interest and feeling. On his arrival in England, 
and amid the great scarcity of food, he set himself 
to bring our Indian corn, then deemed scarcely fit 
for cattle to eat, into more general use as an article 
of human food. To this end, having prepared 
himself therewith, he caused to be circulated in rail- 
road cars, steamboats, and through the mails, 
printed slips, or ‘* olive leaves,” as he calls them, 
containing recipes for making all manner of bread 
and fixings of corn meal, and he notified his friends 
that he should decline invitations to breakfast, 
dinner or tea, unless he could be assured of corn 
meal in some shape. This may to some appear an 
undertaking of small importance, but the immense 
export of this same Indian corn meal to England 
during the last few months, shows how much it is 
now valued, and there can be no doubt that it is 
appreciated to a much greater extent by the circula- 
tion of some 50,000 to 100,000 of these simple 
‘olive leaves,’ the material for which was fur- 
nished by some of our best American housewives. 
If Mr. Burritt has not given food, he has at least 
shown how it may be made. 

With staff in hand, this missionary of the people 
went through the suffering districts of Ireland, and 
was an eye-witness of the scenes of starvation and 
keen distress of Skibbereen, and from his pen we 
have graphic sketches from life and death, that 
have done much to awaken sympathy forthe suffer- 
ers. These letters have heen published in the 


Massachusetts, and filled with the noblest senti- 
ments of devotion to the interests of humanity, 
world-wide. One town in Massachusetts, besides 
money, has forwarded twenty-five boxes of cloth- 
ing, which Mr. Burritt has promised to distribute 
personally. 

His heart is full of good will, and his good will 
takes the form of good deeds. With the view to 
eradicate those national prejudices existing in the 
minds of adults, he suggested that the children of 
a school in one town in England communicate by 
letter on subjects of mutual interest with those of a 
town of the same name in America. Such a cor- 
respondence is now, to a considerable extent, es- 
tablished and increasing. 

These undertakings having been put into success- 
ful operation, Mr. Burritt has turned his efforts to 
the establishment of a system of ocean penny post- 
age, which is for the purpose of carrying letters 
across the Atlantic for a penny, a work of impor- 
tance only equalled by the internal system of cheap 
postage, and one which will reflect great honor on 
its originator. With a large portion of our citi- 
zens, relatives of Europe, and the vast business in- 
terest between this country and Europe, interna- 
tional cheap letter communication is of high utility 
in its results, moral and pecuniary. ‘The press of 
England has taken hold of this matter to.a consid- 
erable extent, and it certainly would be a scheme 
worthy the attention of our government. 

It will be seen that all these movements of Mr. 
Burritt are in harmony with, and for the furtheranee 
of, the eternal Christian principles of free trade and 
unrestricted intercourse among the nations of the 
earth. The great stream of commerce so long 
dammed will soon burst through all obstructions, 
and, sweeping the instruments of its confinement to 
certain destruction, will gladden the people of the 
whole earth with the current of its healing waters. 

The work which Mr. Burritt has undertaken will 
be extended by his own exertions to the continent, 
on which he will soon make descent. The work 
‘is one of pure devotion to his kind, and the eleva- 
tion of his character, purity of purpose, and - 
severance in good will do much to accomplish it. 





Christian Citizen, a paper edited by Mr. Burritt in 
CLXYI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XIV. 9 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
COPENHAGEN. 


Excert for commercial purposes, the capital 
of the Danish dominion has been little visited by 
tourists, until of late. But since the coasts of the 
Baltic have been made more accessible to the peo- 
ple of the continent, the Germans, especially, have 
availed themselves of modern facilities in travelling, 
and have smoked their meerschaums, and drunk 
beer, in considerable numbers, in Copenhagen. 
Steam vessels lighten the fatigue of a voyage, and 
holiday tourists are not now afraid to undertake a 
little ramble in Scandinavia. Still, Norway and 
Sweden are the grand points of attraction to other 
nations, and it has been usual to leave the Danish 
islands and Jutland behind ; so that, in fact, a coun- 
try, remarkable in many respects, is less known to 
the English than Egypt. Amongst the persons 
who lately steamed to Copenhagen, in addition to 
the ordinary cargo of Hamburg wine merchants and 
cigar dealers, was Mr. J. G. Kohl, a traveller, 
who, not long ago, was taking notes amongst our- 
selves, which he has since printed. This gentle- 
man seems very severely afflicted with the cacoethes 
scribendi as well as the cacoethes peregrinandi; and 
he has just presented the public with six volumes 
of description and dissertation suggested by his tour 
in Denmark. Hastily as he runs through a coun- 
try, he has no fears in discoursing on all subjects 
and objects hz meets with. He has dealings with 
the letter A in Art, Agriculture, and Academies, 
and with every other word in the dictionary express- 
ing a general term, until we arrive at Z in Zoology. 
He has no love of conciseness and compression ; on 
the contrary, he delights in repetition and verbosity. 
‘Though the greater number of his pages are dull 


and spiritless, there are portions of the books that | 


will repay perusal; because they give us informa- 
tion about a country that is, or ought to be, inter- 


esting tous. More than a half of one volume is | 


oceupied by a description of the Danish capital ; 
and we propose to lay before our readers, in the 
resent article, an abridgment of Mr. Kohl’s pro- 
fixity touching a city of which the British public 
know little more than that it was bombarded by a 
fleet of theirs in 1807. : 

It seems that Copenhagen existed as a small 
town as early as the twelfth century. Itdid not 
become a royal residence until about the middle of 
the fifteenth century; and, therefore, it is one of 
the youngest metropolitan cities of Europe. It has 
few architectural antiquities to boast of, and its gen- 
eral appearance is modern, from the new buildings 
rendered necessary by the devastations committed 
by foreign enemies. The troops of the Hanseatic 
League pillaged and burnt it in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In the sixteenth century, 
it'was besieged by Frederic I., then by the Hanse- 
atic troops, and afterwards by Christian IIT. In 
the next century, it was twice attacked—first by 
Charles Gustavus, and then by an allied fleet. In 
the eighteenth century, it was twice burnt to the 
extent of one half each time; and in 1807, there 
was Lord Catheart’s memorable bombardment. To 
defend themselves against attack, the Danes have 
added fortification to fortification, until the place has 
been stoutly enveloped by doubled and redoubled 
folds of walls and d:tches. The defences of Paris, 
notwithstanding the money that has been lavished 
u them, are inferior to those of Copenhagen. 
Geawtnaee, however, is Denmark ; for the other 


fortifications of the kingdom are very weak, and if 


the capital were taken, the whole rae might be 
considered in an enemy's hands; and in more 
respects than this is Copenhagen Denmark, since jt 
contains almost all the schools, museums, and gov- 
ernment offices of the kingdom. Indeed, the city 
is not merely the chief place of this kingdom, but 
of all the Scandinavian lands. The educated Nor- 
wegians usually speak Danish ; and the literature 
of Norway is merely a part of that of Denmark. 
Consequently, Copenhagen is the great book mar- 
ket for all those lands. Into no Scandinavian dia- 
lect are there so many translations as into the Dan- 
ish; and the Swedes have recourse to these trans- 
lations, in order to obtain a knowledge of foreign 
literature. The study of northern antiquities can 
only be carried on with advantage at Copenhagen, 
where the only valuable collection of Scandinavian 
remains is to 4 found ; and there it is side by side 
with a noble library abounding with the richest 
materials for historical investigation. The position 
of the kingdom between Germany and Sweden, 
Eastern Seclavonia and Britain, has created an inter- 
est amongst its inhabitants for the affairs of those 
countries, which leads them to watch with attention 
the course of events, and even to range themselves in 
parties with reference to them. The Danish people, 
it must be admitted, like the scenery of their land, 
possess little originality. There are many interest- 
ing things to be met with certainly in Copenhagen ; 
and, indeed, if a man has a desire to see somewhat 
\of the world, and yet save himself as much trouble 
jas possible, he may profitably go there at once, 
‘where he will find something werth looking at in 
|most branches of art and science. If, on the other 
‘hand, he has already visited the great capitals of 
| Europe, there is no need for him to go to Copen- 
‘hagen, because he will see little to interest him 
there, that he has not seen elsewhere of a better 
class, or on a larger scale. In truth, everything in 
i this city, the architecture of its buildings, and their 
position, its museums of art, its schools of science, 
&c., are characterized by a certain mediocrity. 
One thing about it, however, is admirable, and that 
is its situation. The sound, to which numberless 
‘vessels give life and animation, the rich beech 
woods, and the lovely parks around it, lend it a 
noble appearance, yet, if the mind recurs to some 
other cities, even in this respect Copenhagen can- 
not maintain rank amongst the first. The situation 
of Stockholm on the Malarn is far more picturesque, 
and there can be no comparison between it and the 
cities on the Bosphorus, the Tagus, and the Neapol- 
itan Gulf. It may, however, be safely asserted 
that Copenhagen is a fine capital; and though 
dreary enough when a severe winter blocks up the 
|sound with ice, and cuts off for several weeks any 
‘communication with the main land, yet, at a more 
| favorable season, its appearance to the voyager's 
;eye, when he emerges from ths narrow entrance 
into the port, is highly imposing. 

The architecture of the city is neat and tolerably 
regular; the streets are broad, and the houses are 
a good height. The artist may look about it, 
almost in vain, for any of those picturesque quaint- 
nesses which delight him in Venice, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, and the old German towns. One part is 
intersected with canals, and Amsterdam is forcibly 
brought to mind by the sight of vessels towed 
along between the houses. Though not a city of 
quaint peculiarity and original character, though 
the people are destitute of ardor and poetry, though 
no grand works of art await the visitor there, Co- 
penhagen is a place of considerable attraction. 
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Copenhagen does possess some ancient buildings 
that have escaped the fire and balls of a foe, and 
the slow but equally destructive attacks of time ; 
and amongst these the city towers are about the 
most singular. For instance, there is the tower 
of the Exchange, which is formed by the tails of 
four enormous dragons twisted together and ele- 
vated in the air, whilst their bodies lie flat on the 
quadrangular wall that bears the spire. ‘The whole 
is of freestone, and there are stairs in the interior. 
Not far distant is the celebrated round tower, built 
by Christian IV. The winding passage in the 
interior rests, on one side, upon the outer wall, 
and on the other upon a pillar, that stands in the 
centre. Itis so broad, and climbs the tower so 
gradually, that Peter the Great, who left few things 
unvisited or untried, was able to ride up iton horse- 
back, whilst his wife rode alongside in a carriage 





drawn by four horses. The stranger may wonder 
to see sO many persons moving up and down it ;| 
but the secret is out when he is told that it leads to} 
an observatory as well as to the university library, | 
and visitors are also attracted by the stones covered | 
with Runic carvings which are placed in several | 
recesses here and there. The slender tower of the | 
Redeemer’s church is one of the most elegant! 
buildings in Copenhagen. It rises far above the! 
other edifices of the city, and nearly reaches three 
hundred feet. The stairease is not in the inside, 
hut twines round the exterior like a wreath round | 
a tall pillar. It must really be a dizzy business to | 
climb so high into the air, over steps of copper so 
narrow that the foot has some difficulty in getting | 
secure hold. Though few people venture to ascend | 
it, Mr. Kohl did the heroic thing; but he frankly! 
confesses he was uncoinfortably discomposed, and | 
was frequently beset wih fearful temptations to| 
leap over the balustrades. The contour is extremely 
graceful, and the artist who would obtain a charac- 
teristic sketch of Copenhagen always takes care to) 
place himself at a spot where he can introduce it! 
into his drawing. 

The collections of objects of art are remarkable 
for the exeellence of their arrangement, a particu- 
iar in which the English galleries and museums 
are glaringly deficient. Almost all of them have} 
been arranged chronologically or historically—the 
cabinet of medals, the relics of Danish monarchs, 
in the eastle of Rosenburg ; the gallery of antiqui-| 
ties ; and especially the very interesting collection | 
of weapons, in the royal arsenal. To Dr. ‘Thom- 
son, who has devoted the greatest part of his life 
to the study of antiquities, Copenhagen owes the | 
beautiful order of most of these collections. ‘Thus 
the armory in the arsenal exhibits a complete his- 
tory of weapon manufacture, with specimens of the 
various kinds, Some articles are remarkable on 
account of their former possessors, as the swords | 
of Christian IV. and Charles XII. As all are 
placed according to the date of their construction, | 
one may perceive how gradually fire-arms became | 
more light and portable, and how match-locks were | 
exchanged for flint, and then for percussion locks. | 
Some of the swords have hilts of curiously beauti-| 
ful workmanship. It seems that the Fmperor of | 
Russia had been so much struck with them that he| 
sent an artist for the express purpose of taking, 
copies. The hilt of one is formed by dragons and 
serpents twisted together. The basket-hilt of | 
another is constructed by figures which represent, 
the battle of the centaurs. ‘The pommel of a third | 
is composed of acoil of metal figures meant to, 
depict the five senses, which are very artistically 


wrought. No wonder the old poets sometimes 
took swords for their themes, and gave them indi- 
vidual names. A couple of exquisitely marked 
cannon are pointed out as having been presented 
by the Doge of Venice to Frederic 1V. on the 
occasion of his visit to Italy. On the surface of 
another, there is a whole genealogical tree of the 
Royal Oldenburg House. The great hall of the 
magazine contains a number of Swedish flags taken 
by the Danes, and on one of them is a couplet 
which may be thus rendered into English— 


** If the cat should leave the house, 
Then round the table runs the mouse.’’ 


This flag was made by the Swedes in 1658 in deri- 
sion of their enemy; and two years afterwards, 
when Copenhagen was under siege, the students 
made a sally out of the city and got hold of it, thus 
putting an interpretation upon the words that the 
Swedes had not dreamed of. 

Decidedly the most beautiful part of Copenhagen 
is that adorned by the royal castle and gardens of 
Rosenburg. The castle was erected in the Italian 
style by Christian IV. in 1604. The crown jewels 
and a great number of curiousbjects are stored in 
it, amongst which is an extraordinary collection of 
glass ware, hundreds of ancient drinking vessels, 
beakers, flasks, jugs, goblets of every possible kind, 
with some of gold and silver, with the famous 
Oldenburg horn, which shows how much meaning 
and poetry our ancestors could impress on the com- 
monest things. It was no unusual matter in the 
middle ages to fashion drinking cups out of horns, 
or in the shape of horns. In this instance, scenes 
of the castle life of Germany, in the fifteenth century, 
are represented in miniature silver carvings. The 
supports ere models of a turreted and battlemented 
fortress. The body shows a number of pointed 


| roofs, gables, gates, terrace windows, and balconies. 


There are sentinels on the towers, and knights 
with attendants galloping up to the gates.; Ladies 


| are looking out of the windows and over the baleo- 


nies. In one place we see savage fellows armed 
with clubs; in another, dogs and crouching lions 
guarding an entrance. On the lid, is a group of 
minnesingers playing on stringed instrumeuts, and 
round the rim of the mouth are ladies and support- 
ers carrying the arms of Denmark, Burgundy, and 
Brabant. This piece of workmanship is believed 
to have been made for the Danish King Christian J. 
as a memorial of his journey to Cologne in 1474, to 
act as arbitrator in a dispute between the emperor 
and Charles the Bold. It was dedicated, after the 
pious fashion of the times, to the three kings of 
Cologne, Balthazar, Kaspar, and Melchior, whose 
names are engraved on the lid along with sentences 
from holy writ. It has been commonly mistaken 
for a similar article which Count Otto of Oldenburg 
is fabled to have received from a mountain nymph, 
and hence its name, which is consequently an erro- 
neous one. The collection of coins is very good, 
containing ten thousand Greek and twenty thousand 
Roman medals ; and the eare with which those of 
the early Danish monarchs have been brought to- 
gether is exemplary. We may search through the 
British Museum in vain for a coin of Canute, who 
was King of Denmark as well as of England, 
whilst the Rosenburg cabinet has four hundred of 
that monarch struck in this island, and three struck 
in Denmark. ‘There is also one of the best collec- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon coins extant. Other cham- 
bers contain objects illustrative of ethnography, 
works in ivory and amber, and Indian carvings. 
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The whole forms one of those miscellaneous ac-| 
cumulations of things, procured from the four 
quarters of the world, which the princes of former 
times took such delight in bringing together. It is, 
indeed, inferior to the magnificent museums at 
Dresden and Vienna; still, north, south, east, and 
west have lavishly contributed to its stores. Along- 
side the wood carvings of the northern peasant, we 
may see an exquisite specimen of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’s skill, and a wondrous piece of iron work 
wrought by a Nuremberg smith. Close by the 
sculpture of a distinguished Danish lady, now liv- 
ing, we may perceive a head, cut by a Greek 
artist, which can never be forgotten by those who 
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with stones. The articles exhibited here show the 
manual dexterity of the human race in the rudest 
times, and with the most intractable substances. 
There are knives with keen edges, and curiously- 
worked handles, arrow-heads of wondrous neatness 
and thinness, which prove that the old workers in 
stone practised an art with ease, which is lost to us 
—the people of civilized countries—but not to 
others, for even now a great portion of the earth’s 
inhabitants dwell in the age of stone. Specimens 
of modern workmanship have been judiciously ob- 
tained, and the visitor is thus enabled to compare 
things that have been made by people separated by 
thousands of miles or thousands of years. The 


have seen it once. handiwork of the Greenlanders may be examined 

It is highly creditable to the Danish people that| along with that of the South Sea Islanders and the 
they should have pushed the investigation of local; American Indians, and it is said that a remarkable 
antiquities with more perseverance and success than | similarity of style runs through all, however wide 
any other nation. It may be said, indeed, that) the intervals of time and space that divided the 
primitive times are nearer to them than to any other laborers. The fashion of the utensils, their shapes, 
people ; and, therefore, that they have had a field the modes of using them, the plans of making them 
richer with antique remains to work upon. That | —these are very nearly the same with men who 
may be true, but it is also the fact, that the Danes} were the antipodes of each other, with men of ante- 
are distinguished by a love of history, and historical | historical times and men of to-day. Of some ob- 
tradition that arises out of, as well as encourages, | jects there are a great number of specimens, grouped 
their strong feelings of nationality. Perhaps the) to show the different stages of manufacture, or the 
greatest attraction at Copenhagen for those who — ~— of stone of — a — = con- 
seek instruction, as well as amusement, in their) structed. ne tmay see hun s of hatchets, of 
travels, is the Museum of Northern Antiquities, | different sizes, some made of flint, others of porphyry, 
founded in 1807, and annually increased since that) &c. ; hundreds of arrows and other pointed missiles, 
time by large additions. It is under the care of a) of many shapes and kinds of stone. Then a block 
society, which had its origin as far back as the es * 4 — —- — > eer on, sony 
1744, for the cultivation of northern history and| has been splintered to form the head of a lance. 
languages. The idea of such a museum vig? oc-| There he “ yg yp itself, - ws stone instru- 
curred to the learned librarian of this society, Nye-| ment. by which it was severed from its parent 
rap, and to his exertions were soon added those of block. Then there is a similar fragment upon 
Bishop Miinter. ‘There is an institution at Copen-| which a workman has employed himself for a 
hagen, founded by Christian IV., in which a} while ; also one that he has succeeded in converting 





hundred poor students are clothed, fed, and edu-| into a complete jance-head; and, finally, a lance- 


eated. It was the endeavor of Nyerup to awaken} head that has been injured by use in the chase or 
amongst these young men a taste for antiquarian|in war. One sees grindstones, upon which the 
lore, and when they were afterwards scattered) points and edges of instruments were sharpened. 
through the country, they became a valuable help| Especially remarkable are the long chips of flint, 
in carrying out the wishes of the librarian. Ancient! (called Flackker by the Danes,) of which there are 
barrows, hitherto neglected, were carefully ex-|a great number. They are generally very thin, 
amined, and the people generally were incited to| and six or seven inches long by one broad. They 
seek, to collect, and to preserve all kinds of relics.| have the appearance of having been cut out of the 
The crown caused a commission to issue, and mi-| stone, when it was soft, with a knife, for they are 
nute directions were printed for the guidance of | somewhat bent like a chip of wood. It is affirmed, 
village pastors and schoolmasters, to whom copies| however, that a blow made them spring from their 
were forwarded throughout the kingdom. It was| bed ; but this is difficult to believe. At what period 
notified that any antiques wrought in tha precious! the age of stone ended, and the age of copper began 
metals which should be sent in would be paid for| in Scandinavia, it is impossible to say with any 
without insisting upon the right of the crown to| accuracy. Doubtless there was a time of transition 
have them yielded up as treasure trove. The re-| when both metals and stone were in use. Some 


sult of such vigorous efforts as these has been the 
rapid accumulation of objects, and additions are con- 


Writers tell us that shortly before the birth of Christ 
there was an emigration from the south to the 


tinually pouring in from all parts. Seven hundred| north, and that the use of iron was then communi- 
articles have been sent in one year, and important, cated ; but gold and copper seem to have been dis- 
as the collection now is, there is every reason for, covered first everywhere, or at least they were first 
believing, that, in process of time, it will tscome! made use of, for they are-more readily obtained, 


much more so. More than half the tumuli in the, 
kingdom remain intact, and there are yet thousands 
of acres of virgin soil, in which, doubtless, many 
valuable objects lie interred. 

The contents of the museum are placed in chro- 
nological order. The age of stone is first illustrated, | 
the days in which the Scandinavians were ignorant} 
of metals. Their game was slain, their enemies 
slaughtered, their dress ornamented with stones. 
They felled trees, and planed, sawed, bored, and 
smoothed them with stones; they scraped their 
chins, cooked their food, and furnished their huts 





and worked with less difficulty, than silver and iron. 
Several rooms are filied with works in bronze, such 
as hatehets, swords, chains, rings, cups, and trum- 
pets, the finish and elegance of which are surpris- 
ing. Amongst other things, is a curiously-wrought 
shield, the wonders of which may have been cele- 
brated by a hoary-headed Scald as the shield of 
Achilles was sung by Homer. Some of the bronze 
implements have been merely edged with iron, as 
if the latter was then the rarer and more costly 
metal, as we now put an edge of steel upon a back- 
bone of iron. There are a good many objects made 
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of iron in heathen times, but the want of silver 
articles strikes the visitor amidst such an abundance 
of gold. The collection is rich in amber. Not 
long ago a mass of work was found in Jutland, 
which consisted of 3400 pieces of amber, pearls, and 
other things. It is supposed that the residence of 





an artist in amber had once stood on the spot. 
The assemblage of Runic carvings is highly in- 


that are not altogether green. It is strange that 
Iceland, which is capable of affording a whole 
gallery of studies, does not furnish a single Jand- 
scape; and even Jutland, with its ancient hero- 
graves, its wild woods, its ancient farm houses and 
strange people, only sends one picture. 

The royal library contains one of the largest col- 
lections of books in the world, something like four 


teresting, and affords an excellent opportunity of | hundred thousand volumes. A special division, 
studying the mysteries of that writing. Not only | comprising about sixty thousand volumes, is allot- 
has Denmark contributed to this collection, but | ted to Scandinavian literature, and amongst them is 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Iceland, Greenland, | the completest collection of Icelandic works extant. 
and North America have sent carvings. Nay, the | It was Christian II]. who first founded a royal 
Scandinavian antiquaries declare that traces of } library ; succeeding sovereigns increased the collec- 
Runic writing have been found in Italy, and they | tion, and the government, towards the close of the 
refer us toa MS. of the ninth century at Naples, | last century, purchased a large number of books at 
in which Oden and other northern deities are | salesinGermany. ‘There is also a good collection of 
ictured. More remarkable still, they point to a | Hindostanee works ; several of which the philologist 
ine of scratches on the body of the Lion in St. | Rask brought from India. The books relating to 
Mark’s Place, Venice, which they say are un-| Buddhism, the religion which prevails in Ceylon, 
doubtedly Runic, but they have not yet told us| are made of palm leaves, tenacious as leather, and 
what the characters mean, or how they got there. capable of enduring a pretty rough treatment. In 
The interpretation of these matters is the chief aim | most of these the letters are formed by punctures, 
of a distinguished society at Copenhagen, called the | and color has been rubbed into the holes ; in some, 
Royal Society for Ancient Writings. Its income | however, the leaves are covered with a gold ground 
is considerable, and the field of its operations ex-| upon which black letters are laid. The ants are 
tensive—having members and correspondents in | very injurious to palm leaves in India, and thus fre- 
many parts of the world. It has edited and pub- | quent transcripts are necessary. It is not too much 
lished, with translations into various languages, a | to say that these insects have retarded the develop- 





number of rare and important works relating to 
northern history, comprising historical and mythic 
Saga of Deamark, Sweden, Norway, and Green- 
land. One of their recent publications, entitled 


‘* American Antiquities, or Northern Writers on | 


America before Columbus,” is supposed to prove 
beyond all doubt that the New World was dis- 
covered by the Greenlanders long anterior to the 
voyage of the Spaniards. The society also pub- 
lish their transactions, and issue a periodical, but 
as these works are chiefly designed for the use of 
the learned, they oceasionally distribute short pa- 
pers for popular use, with the view of extending 
the interest of the people, and diffusing information 
amongst them in respect to archeology. philology, 
and history. 

The Museum of Antiquities is deposited in the 
royal palace of Christianburg, where the king has 
assigned rooms to the society, under whose superin- 
tendence it is placed. In the same palace the best 
collection of paintings in Denmark is to be found. 
The works of art are principally Dutch and Flemish, 
and the gallery is poor in specimens of Italian, 
French, and Spanish masters. How it happens 
that the pictures of the Netherlands are so widely 
scattered in comparison with those of more southern 
lands, we need not now stop to inquire, and we 
now oxly allude to the fact to warn our readers 
against forming their opinions on the Italian masters 
from the insignificant specimens to be met with in 
small galleries. Indeed, Italy itself ought to be 
visited before the full grandeur of her artists can 
be truly appraised, for some of their finest works 
have been attached to places from which they ean- 
not be removed without fatal effect. The collection 
comprises about four hundred Dutch and Flemish 
— and about eighty from Italy, Spain, and 

rance. The fondness of the Danes for woody 
landscapes and marine views is strikingly apparent. 
The modern painters of Denmark seem to devote 
their attention almost entirely to the sylvan scenery 
of their own country. Beautiful as it is in nature, 
the repetition of it on canvass soon becomes monoto- 
nous, and ove wishes for the introduction of objects 


jment of the human mind in Asia. A plan has 
beer, adopted latterly of steeping the leaves in a 
| poisonous liquid, and thus many an intellect sucks 
| the honey of science from poisoned pages. 

The building recently erected for the reception 
| of the Thorwaldsen collection is a singular structure, 
\of questionable taste, somewhat in the Egyptian 
| style. It forms a parallelogram enclosing a court, 
}and looks quite as much like a mausoleum as a hall 
of art. In the midst of the court-yard is the tomb 
in which it is intended the remains of Thorwaldsen 
shall be deposited. The walls of the building look- 
ing towards the tomb are painted in sombre colors, 
with representations of figures striving in a race, 
whilst on the interior of the tomb are drawn white 
lilies on a light-blue ground. The position of this 
edifice behind the royal palace of Christianburg is 
much to be condemned ; since it seems, by reason 
of its proximity, to be a dependent building, and 
yet the styles are discordant, and the relative situa- 
tions inharmonious. The palace is in the French- 
Italian style, the museum in the Egyptian; and 
certainly there is no connection between the pur- 
poses of a royal residence and those of a triumphal 
and monumental temple. The treasurés of art 
| which Thorwaldsen possessed, comprehending not 
only works by himself and contemporary artists, 
but antiques collected during a residence in Italy, 
were presented by him to his country ; and it was 
for the preservation of these valuable objects, as 
well as to erect a national memorial, that this 
museum was built. It is a pity that the site was 
not chosen with more judgment. It has two stories, 
and the principal entrance leads into a hall, where 
equestrian statues and other large works of the 
sculptor are meant to be placed. Thorwaldsen was 
very industrious, and his sculptures are widely 
scattered over the continent; indeed, no sculptor 
has left behind him more original works. He was 
in the habit of repeating his designs with differences 
as to size and treatment. In this museum one may 
see his March of Alexander in four variations. In 
one we perceive the king standing in his car of 
victory, looking with delight upon the wild move- 
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ments of his horses prancing before him, and think- 
ing of his own triumphal progress. In another he 
gazes upwards, as if he called upon Jupiter to 
witness the glory of his son. The Horse of Ponia- 
towski, the Angel with the Baptismal Cup, and 
the Graces embracing, are subjects which he cut 
many times, and always with variations. 

If we compare the various works that Thorwald- 
sen produced, we cannot fail to be impressed with 
the many-sidedness of his genius—grave, sportive, 
full of strength, full of grace, sublimity, and child- 
like simplicity. In some of his pieces we see how 
deeply he had informed himself with the spirit of 
Christianity ; in others we perceive how completely 
he had caught the meaning of the Greek myths. 
Look again at his heroic sculptures, his Alexander, 
Jason, Mars, Poniatowsky, and contrast them with 
the Cupids that came from his chisel. 
chief personage in several of his works, and in 
looking at them, we see in marble the very thing 
that Anacreon has put on paper. Ile did not, how- 
ever, merely repeat the persons of antique fable, 
but he was an original inventor in the region of 
imagination. What can be more exquisite than his 
“*Cupid and Hymen spinning the Thread of Life,’’ 
or his ** Course of Human Life?’’ The poems of 
the sculptor are short, compact, and laconic. The 
painter and the write; may lavish colors and words, 
but the sculptor cannot afford a prodigal expendi- 
ture. In his works, a single movement, an attitude, 
a situation, must express a great deal; and what 
his brother artist can diffusely unfold, he can 
merely indicate. The works of the statuary are 
like the Latin sentences of the lapidary, cut in the 
rock to last forever. When a poet takes night for 
his theme, he calls into his assistance the stars, the 
moon, the fields, the still air, the wild beasts of the 
forest, to give us an impression of the hours of 
darkness. Let us see what Thorwaldsen does. 
He shapes a female form hovering with closed eye- 
lids in the vast inane ; two sleeping children repose 
on her bosom, and her feet are crossed after the 
manner of slumberers. Of all the emblems or 
images of night here is but one, an owl]; no stars, 
no fire, no dark shadows, no efftcts of light, any of 
which the painter is at liberty to introduce. Yet 
Thorwaldsen’s work is in the highest degree im- 
pressive, and not less dear to the lover of night than 
a canto of Young’s poem. Widely scattered as 
Thorwaldsen's works are, they are attempting to 
have casts from all of them, made in plaster. 
Copies of his great works in the museum have been 
made for sale, and a good collection may be made 
at a moderate price. 

Mr. Kohl suggests, as interesting subjects of re- 
search, the similarities in habits and customs of the 
English and the Danes ; and the exact position which 
Denmark occupies between England and Germany. 
Danes, who have travelled in this island, declare 
that in no foreign country did they feel themselves 
so near home as here. The Jutlanders may find 
many traces of their tongue and traditions in North- 
umberland. It is well known that several Danish 
customs have resemblances in England. Thus 
Christmas is kept very much in the same way in 
both countries, but in Denmark the old name for 
the season (Jule) is retained, whilst here it has 
given way to a modern word, although in Scotiand 
the former term is still preserved. In some parts 
of Jutland the Yule log is still laid on the fire at 
Christmas-tide. Copenhagen, like London, is al- 
most deserted at that season by the fashionable 
world, who go into the country to keep the festival. 


Cupid is the | 


| 
| 





Then again, in Denmark, there is a May queen, 
like her majesty of England. We are told that the 
characteristics of the two nations are similar, a 
preponderance of the phlegmatic in both tempera- 
ments. The climate, by which the character of a 
people is, to a great extent, determined, is much 
alike in both countries ; and the scenery is strikingly 
similar, though certainly the landscapes of England 
are more varied, grand, and beautiful. Both Danes 
and English have a great love of the sea and a sea- 
faring life. ‘The enormous expense incurred by the 
former, to maintain a fleet which they have no use 
for, shows their strong attachment to the pageantry, 
if they have not the power, of the ocean. No 
wonder they are passionate lovers of the salt waves, 
for, taking their islands into account, they have, at 
least, 1500 miles of coast, and the majority of their 
large towns are built in sight of the sea. Hence 


|their eyes become accustomed from infancy with 


the sea in all its aspects, and their childish days are 
spent almost as much upon its changing bosom as 
upon the earth. When living away from their own 
country in the middle of the continent, they are 
said to languish for a sight of the sea, as the Swiss 
fur a view of their native Alps. The dark sea 
(Sortladne Hav) is celebrated in their songs as 
much as green valleys, or leafy woods, or lofty 
mountains are celebrated in the verses of other 
nations. Their ancient poems sing of sea heroes, 
and the battles when they conquered foes upon the 
waves. The national hymn is a pean to the fame 
of King Christian, and one of his victories on the 
ocean. 


Path of the Dane to fame and might, 
Dark rolling wave ! 
Receive thy friend who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite, 
Proudly as thou meetest the tempest’s might, 
Dark rolling wave ! 
And amid pleasures and alarms, 
And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave! 


The dockyards and arsenals of Denmark are not, 
of course, to be compared with those of our country 
for size and importance. For this reason, however, 
a stranger to such places is less confounded by the 
magnitude and complication of the works, and he 
ean more easily perambulate the several divisions, 
and more readily comprehend the operations carried 
on in them. The fleet is a mere article of luxury, 
which lies unused in the harbor, where it could at 
any moment be crushed by its powerful neighbors, 
England and Russia. Before the separation of 
Norway from Denmark, there might have been 
some pretence for maintaining a large number of 
ships, because they formed the bridge from one 
country to the other. But since that event, there 
is little to justify so heavy an expenditure as that 
incurred in supporting seven ships of the line, six- 
teen frigates, corvettes, and brigs, seven cutters and 
schooners, and eighty sloops, with guns and mortars. 
More than a fourth of Copenhagen is oecupied by 
the fleet and its requirements. Six little Islands 
are covered with workshops, magazines, &c., and 
one division of the town is occupied by the sailors. 


Wouv pst thou treasure up the relics of thy friend! 
There are those that more closely belong to him than 
the bones thou hast laid in the grave ; namely, every 
page upon which he has left to thee a part of himself, 
a portion of his intellectual being, of his soul. 
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For there is more in race than is ordinarily sup- 
THE MEXICAN RACE. posed. All history proves that certain inherent 
characteristics pertain to different nations; that 
these characteristics exist independent of cireum- 
stances, and indeed in defiance of them; and that, 
moreover, they are transmissible from generation to 
generation, exacily like physical qualities are trans- 
missible in animals of a lesser grade than man. 
The Tartar of to-day is the same individual de- 
scribed by oriental writers thousands of years ago, 
and displays similar attributes, whether roaming in 
the desert or seated on a conquered throne. The 
Greek of the nineteenth century differs less from 
each other in the short space of eighteen months. | the Greek of the time of Socrates, than does the 
To-day Farias is in — as yesterday Paredes! Romanic he now speaks from the pure Attic tongue 
was, and before him Herrera. In one hour a suc- | of Pericles. The German, as described by Tacitus 
cessful conspirator rises to be the first man in the | in the second century of the Christian era, is the 
republic ; in another he falls to obscurity, perhaps to | exact counterpart of the German now, allowing for 
a prison, or to death. ‘The spectacle reminds one | differences of education and government. A French- 
of the shifting scenes at a theatre, or of the incidents | man of pure blood under Louis Philippe might sit 
of eastern tale, where, by the same turn of the wheel, | for the portrait of a Gaul, as drawn by the inimitable 
the camel-driver rises to a monarch, and the sultan pen of Cesar in his Commentaries. ‘The Highland- 
sinks to a slave. ers, who followed Charles Edward to Preston Pans, 

We cannot understand this seemingly puzzling charged in the very manner their ancestors did 


condition of things, without looking a little more | eighteen hundred years before. Mountains may 
closely at the Mexican character than has been | 


; change, continents alter, but races of men are al- 
usual heretofore. It seems almost incredible to an | ways the same. As far back as we can go in his- 
Anglo-Saxon mind, that any people could be en- 


; u tory we find the Celt, the Saxon, or the Arab, just 
gaged in private broils while an enemy is thunder- | as he remains to this day, and as far forward as we 


ing at their ates. But here is the solution of the can conjecture we are justified in supposing that he 
mystery. ‘The Americans and the Mexicans come | wil] stil] continue the same. 


of two different races. The one, from the hour; The Mexican race, we shall find, is true to its 
when it first made its appearance on the stage of | parentage. In it are displayed, not only many of 
history, and assumed the position which the Romans | the peculiarities of the Arab physiognomy and 
had lost by intermarriage and the consequent decay | frame, but most of the characteristics for which 
of their stock, up to the present hour, has been dis- | these sons of the desert have been celebrated since 
tinguished for indomitable courage, for great perse- | they first went forth under Ishmael. Do we want 


verance, for an unquenchable love of country; the | a name for perfidy? In Europe they call it Arab 
other has inherited, with its Arab blood, the wild ‘treachery ; in America, Mexican deceit. Do we 
and turbulent spirit, conjoined with the vindictive 


| wish to speak of a nation divided against itself? 
hatred, of the Ishmaelites of the world. | Abroad they cite the turbulency of the Bedoureens ; 
For the Mexican race—we speak now of the| here the revolutions and counter-revolutions in 
Spanish portion of it, and not of the Indian—is| Mexico. Do we desire to conjure up the figure of 
strongly tinged with the blood of the desert. Little a desperate marauder? On one continent they refer 
doubt now exists that Spain, or Lusitania as it was | to the plunderer of the desert, on the other toa 
called by the Romans, was, at the time of its con-| ranchero. The Arab will lie in wait for his prey 
quest by the latter, settled by a people of Moorish jand shoot him from behind a rock; the Mexican 
descent. We know that it had been extensively | horseman lingers ina chapparal and nets his unsus- 
colonized by the Carthagenians, and, before that | pecting enemy with a lasso. How different in all 
event, itis probable, from its contiguity to Africa, | respects the Anglo-Saxon! He is for a fair, open, 
that it had been oceupied by the Arabs ; at any rate, honorable fight; even in a street brawl! he will not 
all that we know of the habits and character of its | allow a man who is down to be struck. Indeed, 
population favors the idea that the Lusitanians were, | the Anglo-Saxon and the Mexican are at the opposite 
in reality, Moors, or, at least, belonged to the same | poles of the human races. The one is frank and un- 
great family. The invasion of the Goths, on the | suspecting ; the other deceitful and suspicious. The 
decline of the Roman empire, did not change the | one succeeds best by downright force of character ; 
character of this population ; indeed, invasions never | the other by cunning, intrigue, and all the arts of 
do, unless extermination follows; the masters may chicanery. The Anglo-Saxons always gain their 
be different, but the body of the people continues advantages by arms or honest purchase ; the Mexi- 
the same ; witness Ireland under the Anglo-Saxon, | cans have the character, in Europe, of being amon 
England under the Norman, and Mexico under the | the most subtle diplomatists in the world. The dif- 
Spanish conquests. Hence, with various admix- | ferent characters of the two races may be seen in the 
tures of Roman, Gothic, and other blood, the greater despatches of the opposing leaders in this war. Santa 
part of the population of Spain, especially in the | Anna is a boaster, General Taylor modest ; yet the 
southern provinces, was of Arab blood. ‘The sub-| former is the fugitive, the latter the victor. 
sequent invasion of the Moors added new infusions} From time immemorial the Arab race, in all its 
and tended to restore the common stock. We state | yarious branches, has been celebrated for its intes- 
a plain physiological fact, easily capable of being | tine dissensions. Rome, when Hannibal was at her 
disproved, if untrue, when we say that the Spanish gates, had but one common and heroic sentiment, 
conquerors, and especially the immigrants who fol-| and that was that each citizen must die for his 
lowed after them, had more Arab than any other country. But the Arabs under the Caliphs, as well 
kind of blood in their compositions, and inherited a| as the Moors in Grenada, quarrelled with and mur- 
large portion of the qualities peculiar to that great | dered each other when their very towns were under 
branch of the human family. siege. There is no instance where an Anglo- 


Tue origin of the Mexican race is so much 
shrouded in mystery, as to render any light shed 
upon it highly acceptable to the reader. The fol- 
lowing, from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, is 
a grateful contribution on this behalf. 

here has been nothing, during the progress of 
the present war, that has caused so much surprise, 
or occasioned such frequent remark, as the revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions at the city of Mexico. 
Three or four different governments have succeeded 
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Saxon people did this. The instant a foreign foe 
lands on their soil, their civil broils are forgotten ; 
they unite for the common defence, and either repel 
the enemy, or die gloriously in the attempt. When 
Napoleon was about to invade England, whig and 
tory forgot their differences, and presented one com- 
mon front of Anglo-Saxon hearts against the threat- 
ened Gallic inroad. But in Mexico, even while 
our armies are close to the capital, the various fac- 
tions wrangle and dispute, careless of the peril. 
And we prophesy they will doso to the end. It 
is in their blood. They do but fulfil the destiny of 


their race. Give them as many constitutions as 
you please, call their chief executive a president, a 
general, or what you please, the Mexican race will 
still, true to its Arab stock, be wild and turbulent 
as a nation, deceitful and treacherous in the indi- 


THE MORMON BATTALION. 


We have not yet had a detailed account of the 
march of Col. Cook, and his command, to Califor- 
nia, and the following letter, from an officer in the 

y department, now with the battalion, will be 
found very interesting. —St. Louis Reveille. 


San Dieco, Upper Cauirornia, 
Feb. 1, 1847. 


Dear Broruer: I wrote you Jast from a point 
on the Rio Grande, about two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Santa Fé, designated on Mitchell’s 
map Fra Cristobal. About forty miles south of 
this plaee, we left the river, and directed our course 
toward the setting sun. As we rose upon the most 
prominent point of our course in the neighborhood 
of the river, we saw spreading from our feet an ex- 
tended plain, and on the remote horizon, chains of 
blue mountains lifting formidable barriers to our fur- 
ther march. 

The battalion had been reduced, the day pre- 
vious, to half rations. Knapsacks, containing a 
scanty supply of clothing and bedding, were secured 
to their shoulders, and in addition, heavy muskets, 
with the usual accompaniment of bayonets, car- 
tridge-boxes, belts, &c., constituted the equipments 
for this arduous undertaking. 

Our animals were hardly fit for service ; many of 
them had been taken out of the harness about ten 
days before, after crossing the prairies and plains 
from Fort Leavenworth. The provision wagons 


were heavy and unwieldy, too many in proportion! 


to the animals, yet insufficient for the amount of 
provisions called for, even at the “ half ration 
rate.”’ 

Thus was commenced our march through a wil- 
derness, known only to the wandering tribes of the 
Sierra de Acha, or the daring and adventurous pio- 
neers of Sonora ; and thus commenced a scene of 
privation and hardships, that, 1 am persuaded, re- 
mains without a parallel. 

I saw athletic and vigorous men reduced, by 
thirst and fatigue, to the imbecility of children ; 
their bodies attenuated and feeble; their faces 
bloated ; their eyes sunken; their feet lacerated 
and bruised; mechanically moving forward, without 
a murmur, and without an object; the latter having 
been lost sight of in the gloomy contemplation of 
their present helpless condition. 

I remember, on one occasion, after having 
marched two days without water, while leisurely 
riding about a mile in the rear of the troops, to have 





THE MORMON BATTALION. 


espied, a short distance in advance, a soldier of the 
battalion. My attention was not attracted by his 
slow and uneasy step, for it was a time of general 
suffering, and such a thing was to be looked for; 
but when, in passing, he turned upon me his 
ghastly vei involuntarily ava, my mule, 
shuddering at this horrid picture of human misery. 
I was about to pass him, but my heart reproved me, 
and I offered him my mule. The poor fellow 
lifted his eyes to mine, and dropped them as sud- 
denly ; he was a Mormon and had been unused to 
favors. He made no further reply, but continued 
on his weary tramp, apparently careless whether 
each succeeding step was leading him to destruction 
or safety. 

But the old proverb, that all things must have a 
termination, was realized in the case of our suffer- 
ings; and we may date thet happy period at our 
arrival in the valley of San Barnadin, although we 
afterwards had many long marches without water, 
before reaching our ultimate destination. 

San Barnadin is the name of what once was an 
extensive ‘‘ ranch,’’ embracing several leagues of 
land and stocked with seventy or eighty thousand 
cattle. 

The owners of this ranch paid an annual stipend, 
in cattle, to the tribe of Apaches, in whose terri- 
tory it was situated ; but they shared the common 
fate of all ranches attempted to be established in this 
part of Sonora. A want of punctuality in furnish- 
ing the stipulated supplies afforded to the Indians, 
who were desirous of such an excuse, an opportu- 
nity for making themselves masters of the herd. 
Such of the Mexicans as were fortunate enough 
to escape the merciless scalping knife made their 
way into the garrison towns of the frontier, prefer- 
ring poverty and peace to fortune and the midnight 
serenade of the Apache bands. 

This valley of San Barnadin is about thirty miles 
in width, and blocked in on either side by ridges of 
lofty mountains. 

hen we arrived at this place, and the broad 
plain of waving grass, watered by refreshing 
streams and dotted with numerous herds of wild 
cattle, opened before us, man and beast in that 
weary and dispirited company, by words and looks, 
acknowledged the auspicious prospect ; it promised 
a prodigal abundance and a welcome rest. 

We remained in the valley several days, recruit- 
ing our animals and providing ourselves with meat. 
During our stay we were attended by deputations 
from the neighboring tribe, and entered into terms 
of amity with them. When they learned the ob- 
ject of our march and the great number of our 
warriors, they appeared much rejoiced and expressed 
a hope that we would take many scalps. These 
Indians are expert horsemen and well skilled in the 
use of the Jance, which together with the bow and 
arrow constitutes their only implement of war. 

At the valley of San Hemedin, and for twelve 
days after leaving it, we had an abundant supply of 
fine fresh beef. 

A few dilapidated houses and the immense herds, 
now scattered over an area of more than two hun- 
dred square miles, are all that remain of the once 
rich San Barnadin. 

Killing these wild animals afforded us an amuse- 
ment at once exciting and dangerous, and in the 
pursuit of this sport, several men were severely 
wounded and five mules killed. It becomes a 
matter of remark that these “ horned heroes” of 
San Barnadin made a more formidable resistance to 
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our march through their territory than did the sol- 
diers of Sonora, who had at stake their “‘ altars and 
their homes.”” 





From the New Orleans Picayune. 
THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


[In place of giving anything of our own upon 
this somewhat hacknied theme, we offer our read- 
ers a translation of the leading article of El Repub- 
licano of the 29th May, the latest paper received 
from that city. It gives a graphic picture of the situa- 
tion of the capital of Mexico at this moment. Our 
readers can judge from it pretty well what opposition 
the advance of our troops is likely to encounter. } 

In the public session of congress, yesterday, was 
communicated the resignation of the — of 
the republic by Gen. Santa Anna. ithout enter- 
ing at present upon an examination of the motives 
which determined him to this momentous step, it is 
impossible not to regard it as the last shading in 
the frightful picture of our actual situation. What 
Mexican heart does not groan at the sight of all 
the calamities, of all the misfortunes, of our coun- 

yt 

“Unless we had seen it, it would have been in- 
credible that ten thousand Americans should have 
traversed the country from Vera Cruz to Puebla in 
a triumphal march, without any other effort than 
the bombardment of the former city and the attack 
of Cerro Gordo ; that they should have overrun the 
most populous part of the country without encoun- 
tering the resistance to have been expected from 
the Mexicans who inhabit it; that they should have 
separated themselves so far from their base of oper- 
ations without being compelled to maintain a military 
line; that they should not even have been called 
upon to overcome that force of inertia, that senti- 
ment of national dignity, which a people in the ex- 
tremity of calamities opposes to its oppressors. 

When Hernando Cortez, aided by the Tlascalans, 
and assured of success by the superiority of his 
means of offences, achieved the conquest of the same 
territory, the native race, notwithstanding their in- 
feriority and their ignorance of the uses of iron and 
powder, did not succumb till after the fiercest con- 
flicts, when the ruins of the city were insufficient to 
cover the remains of its heroic defenders. Do we 
live in a clime more enervating than they’ Are we 
not the sons of those who took Granaditasand Aca- 
puleo, of those who conquered at E] Palmar, Peo- 
tillos and La Huerta, of those who sustained the 
sieges of Cuautla and Coporo? 

It is not forty days since the rout of Cerro Gordo 
opened to our enemies the road, and so ill prepared 
were they to act as invaders, that in all this time 
they have not been able to receive any reinforce- 
ment, or to occupy any point not abandoned to 
them; and notwithstanding this, there is no force 
to menace their rear—there are not ten soldiers to 
harass those who may be sent to their support— 
there are no guerillas to intercept convoys apon a 
Toute as extended as difficult. Whatever day it 
chooses the American army can come, and sitting 
down upon the crests of the Cordilleras of our val- 
ley, it will overlook with impunity the towers and 
edifices of that city, the conquest of which, a few 
months since, was regarded as an idle boast !—If 
all this be not disgraceful we know not what 
can he. 

Mexicans, who at the sight of the common ene- 
my ought to have entertained but one idea—that of 





defence—present to the world the spectacle of 
senseless bickerings. It is not two months since 
this city was a battle-field ; and now, although the 
combatants are not arrayed upon the battlements, 
discord is waving her incendiary torch. 

Hatred divides the citizens; party spirit has 
penetrated even to the national representation, giv- 
ing place here to scenes of scandal; the generals 
resign ; military chiefs discuss the orders which are 
given to them ; private individuals refuse their con- 
tributions ; states oppose themselves to the opera- 
tion of the general law, and defence becomes almost 
impossible. All is confusion, anarchy, disorder; 
and a portion of the press presides over this fatal 
disorganization, giving ear to complaints, encour- 
aging all rancors, reviving past animosities, with- 
out sparing lies, calumny, and defamation by means 
unworthy of every man tolerably educated, and 
thus it increases the disorder, deprives power of 
its authority, the law of its prestige, society of 
mutual confidence—and for what? Not to promote 
a change, for which no period could be more in- 
opportune ; but in order that the invader may 
advance and take possession of this city, in which 
the genius of civil war reigns, and which the for- 
eigner will chastise. 

But let us speak plainly on this matter. This 
pernicious disorder, springing from so weak a 
source, only acquires importance and becomes 
threatening because it is found in a government 
without energy, in a society ruled by selfishness, 
in a majority which it calls prudent because it 
surrenders all into the hands of whatever ambitious 
parties may desire the control of power. They are 
not so much partisans as men without any party, 
who have brought the republic to the edge of the 
precipice. In all nations of the world there are 
factious and ambitious spirits, and no people would 
enjoy an hour of order and of peace if the majority 
of men of sense did not restrain all these elements 
of disorder. De Toequeville, speaking of the Unit- 
ed States, says: ‘* There the people govern; that 
is to say, the majority of peaceable men, around 
whom factions rage.”’ But let these for once 
abandon public affairs, and what right have they 
to complain that affairs go ill’ Truly, none at all. 
But in the moral order of events there is an inti- 
mate connection. The indifference of the majority 
of the nation for the fate of the republic has brought 
us to the brink of an abyss; and if this indifference 
does not cease—if al] Mexicans interested in public 
order do not make a simultaneous effort to drive 
back the invasion and organize a government which 
shall give them guaranties, upon none so heavily 
as upon themselves will fall the consequences of 
that frightful disorder which threatens us with 
dissolution the most complete. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
XENOPHON AND DONIPHAN. 


Tuese are the names of two military commanders 
who have made the most extraordinary marches 
known in the annals of the warfare of their times. 
Col. Xenophon, as in modern phrase he has justly 
a right to he called, lived about one hundred years 
earlier than the Christian era. Born in Greece, 
and educated under Socrates as a favorite pupil, he, 
at the age of nearly forty years, joined a regiment 
of Greeks who had enlisted under Cyrus the 
younger, for a campaign, as it was pretended, 
against the Pisidians, but in reality against Persia, 
as the Greeks soon discovered after thieir march had 
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begun. The object of Cyrus, as our readers well 
know, was td y ae his brother, the King of 
Persia. After a long march through Asia Minor, 
Syria, and the sandy tract east of the Euphrates, 
the two brothers met at Cunaxa, not far from Baby- 
lon. Cyrus fell in the almost bloodless battle that 
ensued, his barbarian troops were discouraged and 
dispersed, and the Greeks were left alone in the 
centre of the Persian empire. The Greek officers 
were soon massacred by the treachery of the Per- 
sians. Xenophon stepped forward, and soon be- 
came one of the most active leaders, and under his 
judicious guidance the Greeks effected their retreat 
northward across the high lands of Armenia, and 
arrived at Trebisond, on the southeast coast of the 
Black sea. 

From thence they proceeded to Chrysopolis, 
opposite Constantinople. Both Colonel Xenophon 
and the regiment, consisting of about five hundred 
men, were greatly distressed, having lost almost 
everything excepting their lives and their arms. 
The length of the entire march of the Greek force, 
as nearly as we can now estimate it, was three 
easel ther hundred and sixty-five English miles. 
Tt was accomplished in fifteen months, and a large 

rt of it through an unknown, mountainous and 

ostile country and in an inclement season. The 
history of this march has survived the ravages of 
two thousand years, and as one of the best produc- 
tions of a Greek scholar, is now used as a text- 
book in our schools. 

Turning now to the wonderful march of Colonel 
Doniphan, we find the first regiment of Missouri 
mounted volunteers mustered into the service of the 
United States at Fort Leavenworth, on the sixth 
of June last year, and on the 22d of the same month 
they commenced their march across the plains for 
Mexico. Afier a march of fifty-seven days’ duration 
they entered Santa Fé. On the 16th of the present 
month, we find this regiment at New Orleans, 
about to be discharged, as their enlistment for a 
ard was nearly expired. In the mean time this 

y of men has fought three battles, viz., Brazito, 
Sacramento, and E] Paso. That of Brazito was on 
Christmas day, and opened an entrance into El 
Paso del Norte. The Mexicans had twelve hun- 
dred and fifty men and one piece of artillery; the 
Americans four hundred and twenty-five infantry— 
the piece of cannon was captured, and the Mexican 
army entirely destroyed. ‘That of Sacramento was 
fought on the 28th of February. This battle—one 
. of the most remarkable in the war—is familiar 
through the reports of Col. Doniphan and other 
field officers. ‘The battle of FE) Paso was fought 
about the 13th May, by the advanced guard under 
Capt. Reid—the Americans had twenty-five men, 
and the Camanches sixty-five. The Indians were 
routed, and left seventeen bodies on the field. 
Three hundred and fifty head of cattle, twenty-five 
Mexican prisoners, and a great deal of Mexican 
plunder were captured. 

The battle of Sacramento lasted three hours and 
a half, and the slaughter of the Mexican army con- 
tinued until night put an end tothe chase. The 
men returned to the battle field after dark, com- 

letely worn out and exhausted with fatigue. The 

exicans lost 300 men killed on the field, and a 
large number of wounded, perhaps 400 or 500, and 
60 or 70 prisoners, together with a vast quantity of 
provisions, several thousand dollars in money, 50,- 
000 head of sheep, 1,500 head of cattle, 100 mules, 
20 wagons, 25 or 30 carts, 25,000 Ibs. ammunition, 
11 pieces of cannon, mostly brass six pounders, 6 





wall pieces, 100 stand of arms, 100 stand of colors, 
and many other things of less note. 

This body of men conquered the states of New 
Mexico and Chihuahua, and traversed Durango and 
New Leon. In this march they travelled more 
than six thousand miles, consuming twelve months. 
During all this time not one word of information 
reached them from the government, nor any order 
whatsoever ; they neither received any supplies of 
any kind, or one cent of pay. They lived exclu- 
sively on the country through which they passed, 
and supplied themselves with powder and balls by 
capturing them from the enemy. From Chihuahua 
to Matamoros, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
they marched in forty-five days, bringing with them 
seventeen pieces of heavy artillery as trophies. 

It must be confessed that in many very important 
particulars, these two expeditions differ from each 
other. One was the march of a conqueror, the 
other was the retreat of an inferior force. One was 
made on horseback, and the other on foot and at an 
inclement season of the year. One was made at an 
early age of the world, when military science was 
undeveloped, the other was made with all the ad- 
vantages of modern improvements. But our object 
is not so much to draw a comparison between these 
two expeditions as to notice the circumstances that 
these two men, whose names are in sound so simi- 
lar, have each performed the most wonderful march 
in the annals of warfare. If Col. Doniphan wii! 
now imitate the example of Col. Xenophon, and 
give to the world as charming and as perfect a 
history of his expedition as the latter has done, 
mankind, two thousand years hence, will admire 
and honor him. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


Puesia, May 30th, 1847. 
Soon after the date of my last, having obtained 
orgie to accompany the advance of the army, 
left Jalapa on the 23d inst, and came up with the 
troops a few miles from the town, they having 
marched a short distance and encamped, the afier- 
noon before. The division was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Twiggs. Gen. Scott left Jalapa on 
the 23d, and, with a mounted escort, went on a 
day or two in advance of the column. 
he ascent is very rapid after passing Jalapa— 
and we soon found ourselves looking down upon 
the clouds below us, presenting the appearance of 
a sea, with the tops of mountains, like islands, pro- 
truding through it. Of the wildness of the scenery 
I can give no idea. The continual ascent was very 
trying to the troops, who showed great persever- 
ance and activity. I overheard a classical Irish 
soldier comparing himself to * the ould fellow that 
was always rowling a big stone up hill, and niver 
got to the top at all, at all.’ The day's march 
terminated at La Hoya, a pass where the enemy 
had commenced strong fortifications, and had not 
Gen. Worth’s division pushed on rapidly from 
Jalapa after the battle, would have made it a sec 
ond Cerro Gordo. Some of the officers thought it 
even a stronger position. The troops encamped in 
a littie valley near the pass, sheltered, fertile, and 
under pretty good cultivation. It is one of the 
most beatiful features of these most romantic moun- 
tains, that, in the midst of rugged peaks, you are 
constantly meeting these little valleys and plains, 
usually more or less cultivated. We found the 
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nights chilly and damp, and were often enveloped 
in clouds. 

From La Hoya, we marched next day to Rio 
Frio, some six or eight miles east of Perote—the 
road on the whole descending, but passing over 
many spurs of the mountain. The road from Ja- 
lapa to this camp is constructed with great labor, 
winding around the sides of the mountains, and 


seemed intended to last as long us the hills them- | 


selves. 

Leaving Rio Frio, the character of the road at 
once changes, and from that place to Puebla there 
is not a hill of any importance, over which to pass. 
At Perote (pronounced in three syllables) the army 
remained a day. It is a wretched-looking town of 
about 1000 or 1200 inhabitants, and lies on the edge 
of the immense plain of table-land above men- 
tioned. ‘The castle, a splendid fort of modern con- 
struction, is placed in the middle of this plain, and 
about half a mile from town. It is garrisoned by 
the first Pennsylvania regiment, and a company of 
artillery, and commanded by Col. Wynkoop. The 

lace is about 30 miles from Jalapa, (pronounced 
Jalahpah,) and 70 miles from Puebla, (Pwayblah.) 

From Perote the troops moved to ‘Tepe Agualco, 
a small town about 12 miles distant. The plain over 
which we passed extends from Perote to Pucbla— 
the road frequently winding around the bases of 
the voleanic hills with which it is covered, and 
which rendcr the journey anything but monotonous. 
On our route are several ‘‘ haciendas,”’ or large 
farming establishments, each in itself a fort, for 
defence against the robbers who infest the whole 
road. Two days more brought us to “el Piual,”’ 
(peen-yal,) celebrated as a favorite haunt of these 
gentry, and no situation could be better suited to 
their purposes—for several miles the road is skirted 
on one side by precipitous hills, covered by a growth 
of low pines, and utterly impossible to scale in face 
of an enemy, and in one place for several hundred 
yards it is cut through the solid rock, just wide 
enough for a single wagon, and overhung by a 
thick growth of trees. In this vicinity, the road 
had been mined, for the purpose of blowing it up 
as the troops passed it. Wetinn received informa- 
tion of a probable attack near this place, by a large 
force of cavalry, preparations were made to defend 
the train of wagons, which was more than five 
miles in length. No attack was made, and we now 
know that no force of the enemy could have been 
near us. 

On the afternoon of yesterday, after passing the 
towns of Nopaluca and Amosoque, (Amosokay,) 
of 2000 and 12000 inhabitants respectively, we 
reached this city. Near Amosoque is the mountain 
named Maliutze, after the mistress of Cortes. As we 
approached Puebla, we were met by reports of an 
impending attack from a force of 15000 or 20000 
Mexicans, supposed to be rapidly advancing on the 
city. To-day, however, everything is quiet, and 
the enemy's advance is improbable. There are 
various rumors as to the state of affairs at the capi- 
tal; but, as none of them can be traced to an au- 
thentic source, I care not to repeat them. In fact, 
we have nothing definite. 

The city of Puebla lies in a beautiful valley, or 
plain, and, on approaching from the east, presents 
a fine appearance. It is quite level, and amidst 
the flat roofs rise the spires, towers, and domes of 
an immense number of churches. In the back- 
= are seen a range of hills, with the two 

amous voleanoes, Popocatapet!l and ———, the 
other has a crack-jaw Indian name impossible to 
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remember—their tops covered with perpetual snow. 
From some cminences near the city can be seen the 
pyramid of Cholula, distant about six miles. 

Op entering the city we were struck with the 
beauty of the place, in which respect it far surpasses 
any city in the United States. The streets are well 
paved and perfectly clean, and the fagades of many 
of the houses adorned with most elaborate carv- 
ing. ‘The domes of most of the churches, and the 
fronts of some dwellings, are covered with polished 
tiles of various colors, giving a most brilliant effect 
in the sun. Many of these, sct in the fronts of 
houses, are of immense size, and contain pictures 
of human figures. In short, there is a general 
attention to ornament, which, though not always in 
good taste, affords a most gay und pleasing ‘out 
ensemble. The population, of about 80,000, have 
a reputation of being the most abandoned of any 
place in the country, but seem perfectly quiet at 
present. The troops, however, are kept in constant 
readiness for action; and no officer or soldier al- 
lowed to appear in the streets without side-arms, 
or after dark. 

I hope for an opportunity to send in a few days. 
In the mean time, if anything occur, — shall be 
informed. Our communication with Vera Cruz is 
pretty much cut off. 

From certain information of some of the means 
and influences at work, | am strongly of opinion 
that our army will not fight another battle in this 
country. More I am not at liberty now to state. 


COLONIZATION OF BRITISH OREGON, 


A proposal to form a colony in Vancouver's 


island, on the west coast of North America, has 
been extensively circulated in England. This isl- 
and lies between 48° and 52° N. latitude, and is 
included in that part of Oregon allotted to Great 
Britain by the late treaty. It is about 260 miles 
long, and 50 or 60 wide, containing about 15000 
square miles. 

The friends of the proposition in England, hold 
out the following inducements: The climate is 
milder than that of England. The crops are fine, 
and cattle need no provender or protection in winter. 
There is plenty of game, fish, water-power and coal ; 
and iron and copper are supposed to be in the vicin- 
ity. Fora great distance on the coast, this island 
has the only good harbor ; hence the advantage to 
those who live about the straits which separate this 
island from the American territory. The people 
who first acquire, must, for a long time, retain com- 
mercial superiority in the country; hence the ne- 
cessity for Englishmen to preserve the influence 
they possess, by a powerful and prosperous colony. 

Some of the terms on which it is proposed to 
form the colony, are as follows: That a grant be 
obtained of the whole island, to be held by charter 
under the crown of England, and governed by a 
constitution. 

‘That the capital subscribed be vested in a common 
fund, to be expended in the outlay of provisions, 
tools, machinery, &c.—that no capital be invested 
except by those who are to join the colony ; hence 
no public debt. 

That the colony include all classes ; that as ag | 
laborers and mechanics be exported as the funds will 
allow ; that no division of land or property be made ; 
that companies be organized according to the differ- 
ent species of labor; as clearing land, building 





houses, &c. &c. 
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That when the land is so far cultivated as to pre- 
clude the possibility of starvation, it will be divided 
to each member in proportion to the amount sub- 
scribed and work done. 

New settlers will be subjected to a similar sys- 
tem, so that any number may be incorporated. Op 
position from the natives need not be feared, as 
there are not more than five thousand on the island. 
There is reason to expect a considerable trade with 
the Sandwich Islands and China.—Evening Post, 
N. Y. 





THE TWO RACES THAT RULE THE WORLD. 


Ovr readers are doubtless well aware that from 
two races of men have sprung that portion of man- 
kind who, at the present moment, hold in their 
possession the knowledge, the power, and the des- 
tinies, if we may so speak, of the world. These 
two races are the Teutonic and the Slavonic. The 
former, having occupied Germany with men who 
possessed the milder and gentler, as well as the 
moral elements of character in a higher degree than 
existed in any other nation, spread itself over 
Western Europe, absorbing the relies of the Roman 
empire, and intermixing with the Gauls of France, 
the inhabitants of Spain, and, through our Anglo- 
Saxon branch, with the Britons, the ancient inhab- 
itants of England. Possessing the highest elements 
of human character, and appropriating to its im- 
provement all the treasures of human experience, 
wisdom, and refinement that could be found in 
Athens, or Jerusalem, or Rome, they have subdued 
by their energy, and elevated by their improve- 





“There is now an extraordinary intellectual 
movement animating al} the nations belonging to the 
Slavonic race. Every branch of human knowledge 
is cultivated with more or less success, according to 
the degree of civilization to which those nations have 
respectively arrived, but the subject which particu- 
larly engages the attention of SJavonic writers is the 
improvement of their national idioms, and the study 
of their national history and antiquities. Everything 
which relates to the past of those nations, historical 
documents, national songs, proverbs, &c., is care- 
fully collected and published, and all these remnants 
of the olden times are the objects of an enthusiastic 
veneration. This reanimation of the national intel- 
lect amongst the Slavonians is accompanied by a 
peculiar circumstance—a circumstance which may 
be productive of the most serious consequences to 
Europe—this is, a tendency which is now rapidly 
growing amongst al] the Slavonic nations to unite 
mto one whole. This tendency is generally known 
under the name of Panslavism, a name which 
already creates much apprehension in Germany, 
and begins to produce a sensation in France. 

“ The object of Panslavism is a mutual reconcil- 
iation and approximation of aJ] the Slavonic nations, 
in order finally to unite them into one political body. 
This gigantic scheme is ardently promoted by the 
leading writers of the different Slavonic nations, 
although they greatly differ about the form in which 
it is to be accomplished. One party wishes for the 
establishment of a confederation, composed of all the 
Slavonic nations, each of them retaining its national 
independent organization ; the other party, and the 
most active of them, rejects the idea of a confedera- 


ments, Western Europe, the continent of America, tion as being impracticable, and advocates the estab- 


the thousand islands of the Ocean, the southern por- 
tion of Asia, and many parts in Africa. 


course has been one of great advancement in phys- 
ica] power, in intelligence, and in the improvement ae 
of the higher traits of human character. A_ pro- | because it is moch more easy to rally the scattered 


gress in the development of the great principles of 
their nature, seems to be the present destiny of this 
race, . 

On the other hand, the Slavonic race seems to 
possess Jess activity but a surprising power or force 
of character. This is the most numerous race of 


Europe, and the nations which compose it oceupy | P 


not only the largest portion of its territory, but the 
whole of Asia to the fifty-second degree of latitude. 
The Slavonic tongue extends from the banks of 
the Oder, the upper parts of the Elbe, the borders 
of the Tyrol, and ltaly, and the shores of the Adri- 
atic eastward, to the Black and Caspian seas, and 
even the Pacific ocean; from the frozen regions of 
the Northern ocean to the Caucasian mountains, 
and almost to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The population of the Slavonic race is now esti- 
mated at nearly eighty millions, and the territories 
which it oceupies present facilities for an indefinite 
increase in its numbers, whereas Western Europe 
is even now almost overstocked with inhabitants. 
Such being the fact it is apparent that the destinies 
of that continent may ultimately fall into the hands 
ofthe Slavonic nations. These circumstances attach 
a more than ordinary interest to whatever relates to 
their political institutions or intellectual develop- 
ment. 

We have spoken of them rather minutely, in 
order to notice more particularly the extraordinary 
intellectual movement which is now taking place 
among the nations composing the Slavonic race, and 
to which we find allusion made in some of the for- 
eign journals that we have received. The following 
extract will serve as an explanation of it: 





lishment of one great Slavonic empire, or at Jeast an 


Their | 2ggregate of Slavonic states, under the protection 


of the most powerful of them. This last combina- 
tion is, undoubtedly, the most feasible of the two, 


parts of the Slavonic race around the only now 
existing Slavonic state (Russia) aad which already 
comprehends two thirds of the whole Slavonic race, 
than to form a confederation of Slavonie nations 
which must previously acquire an independent 
political existence which they do not possess at 
resent. 

‘* The realization of the idea of Panslavism, which 
rapidly gains ground amongst all the Slavonians, 
might be fraught with the greatest dangers to the 
rest of Europe, but particularly to Germany. A 
collision between the Slavonians and the Germans 
would become unavoidable, because a Slavonic 
empire composed of different branches belonging to 
that race would not be consolidated, except by 
estranging as much as possible the Slavonians from 
other nations, which ‘aay be done in the most effect- 
ual manner by continually appealing to their national 
antipathies towards the German race, from which it 
has suffered innumerable wrongs, wrongs which 
have been admitted by all the German historians.” 

New York Evening Post. 


Cotman THE Youncer.—Colman, when a boy at 
school, having, together with one of his class-fellows, 
been guilty of the unasual crime of getting through 
a certain portion of his studies in a marvellous cred- 
itable manner, the two received, as a reward, per- 
mission, if they chose it, to omit writing their usual 
evening’s exercise. On the master going out, Colman 
said to his comrade, “Well, what shall we do?” 
The other replied, “Oh, I shall write my exercise, 
shan’t you?” “On the contrary,” replied Master 
George, “1 shall exercise my right.” 
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THE BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS: AMERICAN | 
AND BRITISH SHIPPING, 


We have alluded to the formation and labors of 
the British committee on the navigation laws. 
The testimony that has been taken, coming as it) 
does from heavy merchants and ship-owners, is val- 
uable and interesting. Of course, the shipping 
interests, the maritime enterprise of the United! 


States, are ofien referred to. It is conceded that! 


American ships, as a general thing, sail faster, 
receive and discharge cargoes quicker, than British 
vessels, while our growing navigation is looked 
upon with evident interest. Some of the testimony 
is severely condemnatory of British ships and crews. 
Take, for instance, a portion of that given by Mr. 
Swale :— 

“An opinion exists in the north of Europe 
amongst shippers and underwriters, that the cap- 
tains of British vessels are inferior in nautical skill 
to the captains of foreign vessels, and the conse- 

uence is, foreign vessels are preferred to British. 
he captains and mates of foreign vessels undergo 
a course of examination by a nautical board before 
they are allowed to serve. In fact, they must 
obtain a certificate of qualification before they get 
employment. The officers of foreign vessels are 
more sober than the officers of British vessels. I 
am of opinion that if the practice was universal of 
examining into the qualifications of men before 
allowing them to serve, that the character of British 
seamen would be raised. 

‘“* Alderman Thompson. Are the general charac- 
ter and the conduct of British captains as good as 
the character and conduct of foreign captains? 

‘“* Mr. Swale. 1 should say certainly not, so far 
as the captains of vessels under five hundred tons 
are concerned. 

** Alderman Thompson. In what respect? 

** Mr. Swale. With respect to sobriety ; and the 
reports which they make out generally exhibit care- 
lessness and want of necessary knowledge for per- 
sons in their situation.’ 

Mr. Berger, of the firm of Macclean, Mearas & 
Co., American shipping agents, gave testimony sv 
interesting in relation to the commerce of this coun- 
try, that we quote a large share of his examina- 
tion :-— 








in consequence of the operation of the navigation 
aws.) American vessels were preferred for the 
oy ery of carrying goods from this country to the 
Jnited States, because they were faster; the rates 
of insurance upon them were lower, and they dis- 
charged their cargoes quicker. The firm in which 
he was a partner were frequently ordered by their 
correspondents in America to avoid shipping by 
British vessels by all means, and to ship only in 
American vessels ; they had letters to that effect by 
almost every steamer which arrived from the west. 

** By Sir R. Peel. ‘Those instructions were not 
given by parties immediately connected with the 
shipping interests, and they were not, he believed, 
dietated by patriotic reasons, but merely by views 
with respect to commerce. 

** By Sur G. Clerk, The class of British vessels 
which were obtainable in Liverpool to go the New 
York voyage, could not by any means compete with 
the class of ships usually called ‘ American liners.’ 
Had been engaged in the Mediterranean trade, and 
experienced the same difficulties in that trade from 
the operation of the navigation laws as he had done 
in the course of his business with the United States. 
British vessels could not bring goods from France 
to this country which were not the produce of 
Europe ; and gums and drugs and spices were often 
shipped at Bordeaux to America for the purpose of 
setting them at liberty to be transhipped thence to 
England, and the consequence was that not only 
was the price of those articles increased by the addi- 
tional freights, but when there was a scarcity in the 
market here we were unable to supply deficiencies 
on reasonable notice. 

** Mr. Liddell. The remedy you would suggest 
would be to allow American vessels to bring the 
produce of the United States to this country! 

*“* Mr. Berger. Yes, if consistent with other 
considerations. 

‘* Mr. Liddell. A very proper answer. 

“Sir R. Peel. Will you state the different 
reasons your American correspondents have given 
for requesting you to give the preference to Amer- 
ican ships? 

** Mr. Berger. 1 will not profess to give them 
precisely ; but I believe them to be these. The 
passage made by the American vessels is quicker, 
and they unload quicker. 





“‘ He stated that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the effect which our navigation Jaws had upon 
our shipping and trade with the United States ; and 
one of the great inconveniences experienced from 
the operation of those laws in that particular trade, 
was, that goods not the produce of the United 
States could only be brought from that country to 
England in a British vessel—that was for home 
consumption. In America great inconvenience was 
frequently occasioned at the northern ports by the 
want of British vessels to carry produce. The 
greater number of English ships went to the southern 
ports, and the Americans were frequently compelled 
to send to the ports of some of our colonies for ves- 
sels to take their goods to Great Britain. The 
ships found at oar colonial ports were generally of 
an inferior class; the best ships were those which 
could be chartered in this country for a voyage. 


** Sir R. Peel. Is there, do you think, any want 
| of confidence in the officers and crews of our ships, 
which creates this feeling on the part of your 
| American correspondents ? 
| * Mr. Berger. _ None whatever. 
* Sir R. Peel. What is the comparative rate of 
insurance at present? 
| ‘Mr. Berger. American ships we can insure 
for about 20s per cent. and English vessels we can- 
| not insure under from 1§ to 2 percent. ‘The quick- 
ness of the voyage is not sufficient to account for 
_ the difference in the rates of insurance. There was 
not more care taken in the stowage of goods in 
American ships than there was in English ships. 
‘* Sir. R. Peel. What is your opinion with regard 
to the comparative qualifications of the officers and 
_erews of British and United States vessels ! 
** Mr. Berger. 1 should be sorry to say any- 


The expense, however, of chartering a ship in Eng-| thing in disparagement of the ability of the English 
land was very great; but shippers were generally seamen; but, ceteris paribus, 1 must countess that 
willing to pay higher rates of freights for good ships, the Americans were more to be relied upon. 


and they very often didso. (Mr. Berger here 


* Sir. R. Peel. You say that American vessels 


enumerated several instarces in which great injury generally make quicker passages ; do you attribute 
and inconvenience had been experienced by the that to superior seamanship? 
parties with whom he had been connected in trade,| ‘‘ Mr. Berger. I really cannot say, but when 
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the contro! of getting out the cargo was left to the 
American commander, he invariably got it out with 
more expedition than English captains generally did. 
And yet the number of hands on board English ves- 
sels exceeded the number employed in American 
ships. ‘The average voyage of American liners 
from New York to Liverpool was 22 days; to 
London it would, perhaps, be 24 days; and the 
average voyage from Liverpool to New York was 
from 32 to 33 days. In point of fact the difference 
between the voyage of the American and the 
English ships was about 10 days, the former having 
the advantage to that extent on the voyage to this 
country; the advantage on their side was still 
greater outward. 

** By Sir H. Douglas. Believed that if the nav- 
igation laws were repealed, the goods traffic between 
this country and the United States would be doubled, 
and, of course, English shipping would come in for 
its full share.” 

This is galling testimony to spread before the 
British public. And, as yet, the presses meet it 
only by sounding the alarm-note to those interests 
that will be affected by achange. On this side of 
the water, it will be gratifying to see a fresh 
acknowledgment of the enterprise and good conduct 
of the American sailor.— Boston Post. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
LIBERIA. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The Colony at Liberia, on 
the coast of Africa, has become an object of inter- 
est, not only to the Christian and philanthropist, 
but also to the merchant and statesman. Here is 
a population of between 30 and 40,000 souls, gov- 


erned by laws strictly republican in their character, 
and with institutions founded upon those of our own 


dear country. England and France now seek their 
trade and commerce, and are demanding commer- 
cial treaties with them. This colony, though suf- 
fering under many and great embarrassments, has 
succeeded better, and its growth has been more 


rapid, than the English colony which came to Vir. | 


ginia at the time the first settlements were made, 
in the year 1607. In 1624, out of about 9000 per- 
sons who had came over to Virginia, only 1800 
were living. The population of Liberia is near 
5000 American-born citizens. The native popula- 
tion of the country that have united with the colo- 
ny and become entitled to citizenship with the em- 
igrants, amounts to 25 or 30,000. 

The Arnerican people ought to foster and protect 
this settlement. We should establish a line of 
packets to ran from New York monthly to the 
western coast of Africa, making Liberia the place 
of consignment. On their return, these vessels 
would bring back hides, oil, ivory, peanuts, cotton, 
wood for cabinet ware, gold dust, horns, and dried 
hides, leather, coffee, lemons, oranges, limes, and 
other tropical fruits and productions. Should vessels 
not obtain sufficient freight from the African coast, 
they might stop at the Cape Verd islands, or the 
Salt islands, and take in cargoes for the American 
markets. Our sea is, that the Colonization Society 
should charter four schooners of about two hundred 
tons burthen each, to sail from New York monthly 
in succession. They would make three voy- 
ages ina year. The outward cargoes would con- 
sist of coarse clothing, nails, glass, mechanics’ 
tools, agricultural implements, and whatever should 


be found in demand at Liberia for trade with the 


LIBERIA. 


natives of the interior. Roads ought to be opened 
back from the coast as far as practicable, for mules 
and cattle and horses to travel, with loads and bur- 
thens. Indeed, a judicious effort would throw the 
whole trade of the river Niger and the valley of 
Timbuctoo into the hands of the colonists at Live. 
ria, and from them into the hands of the American 
merchants. 

Sugar-cane grows rapidly and in great perfection 
in this colony, and with a sugar-mill in operation, 
the colonists would manufacture all the sugar and 
molasses they wanted for their own consumption. 
Cotton is a native plant in this colony, and grows 
spontaneously in great abundance. It is said there 
are no less than thirty varieties of the article, some 
of which far exceed in beauty and strength, our 
celebrated Sea Island cotton. Indian corn flourishes 
in great perfection, and so does hemp. So do ail 
the tropical productions, such as limes, Jemons, 
oranges, coffee, mahogany, cam wood, satin wood, 
rose wood, wild honey, wax; indeed the whole 
country is represented to be one which is mellifer- 
ous beyond almost conception. Goats, horses, 
mules, oxen, coarse wool, sheep, hogs, fowls, such 
as the guinea hen and peacock, are found in great 
abundance. 

The colonists first located in a level country 
along the board, which, as a matter of course, was 
somewhat unhealthy; but, a few miles back, the 
country rises into hills and mountains, with streams 
of water in great abundance during the winter 
months or rainy season, where health may be en- 
joyed by all in a degree equal to any of the table 
lands in America. ‘The coast is easy of access, at- 
tended with no violent tempests and hurricanes, the 
scourge of the West India Islands. Until saw- 
mills are established in the country and the people 
become mechanically educated, lumber and building 
materials and household furniture would find a ready 
market in the colony. 

We think we have our eye upon more than one 
mercantile house in this city who would do their 
fellow-men in the benighted and afflicted regions of 
| Western Africa, a Christian charity and benevo- 
lence, by dispatching one or more of their smaller 
| class of vessels as traders to Liberia. This colony 
| has shown itself able and willing to do, as far as 
| their physical and mental condition will permit, and 
|the down-trodden and oppressed African must be 
| aided and encouraged by the hope of gain, by com- 

mercial intercourse, by Christian friendship, and 
ithe associations of more intelligent and civilized 
nations of the human family. Colonization has 
nothing to do with abolitionism, or the amalgama- 
tion of the different races of mankind. 

The effort to send individuals to Africa is lauda- 
ble, but let us first establish a regular intercourse 
with this colony from the city of New York, and 

we shall find that the colored population will visit 
| Liberia of their own accord, in great numbers, 
| without asking the assistance of the Colonization 
Society. The best way to encourage emigration is 
to show the emigrants an easy and constant method 
of visiting the country, and of returning if they 
choose to do so. Thus, with a hope of commercial 
gain, and a stimulus of political power and social 
equality which they can enjoy in full perfection on 
African soil, while such advantages are forever and 
will be forever denied to them in America, will be 
a sufficient stimulus to encourage emigration to Li- 
beria, without the effort of the society to supply 
this country with a population. ‘Thousands of the 
colored people in the United States would yearly 
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visit Liberia, if they could only see their way clear 
to go and come whenever they choose. A states- 
man will always keep up the most rapid and direct 
intercourse among the people and the nations | 
which he governs. ‘There is nothing that subdues 
the wayward passions and prejudices of the human 
heart like a constant acquaintance and association 
with one and another of the human family. People 
and nations who never see and know each other, 
are natural enemies. Give them commercial asso- 
ciations and they are friends. 
Howarp. 





Warre Ino1ans.—In the history published in the 
New Orleans papers of the progress and events of 
Colonel Doniphan’s expedition in New Mexico, an 
account is given of the oven Indians, which is in- 
teresting to the curious. These Sumais live in a 
city containing probably six thousand inhabitants, 
who support themselves entirely by agriculture. 

The city is one of the most extraordinary in the 
world. It is divided into four solid squares, having 
but two streets, crossing its centre at right angles. 
All the buildings are two stories high, composed of 
sun-burnt brick. The first story presents a solid 
wall to the street, and is so constructed that each 
house joins, until one fourth of the city may be said to 
be one building. ‘The second stories rise from this 
vast solid structure, so as to designate each house, 
Jeaving room to walk upon the roof of the first story 
between each building. The inhabitants of Sumai 
enter the second story of their buildings by ladders, 
which they draw up at night as a defence against 
any enemy that might be prowling about. 

“In this city were seen some thirty Albino In- 
dians, who have, no doubt, given rise to the story 
that there is living in the Rocky mountains, a tribe 
of white aborigines. The discovery of this city of 
the Sumai will afford the most curious speculations 
among those who have so Jong searched in vain for 
a city of Indians who possessed the manners and 
habits of the Aztecs. No doubt, we have here a 
race living as did that people when Cortez entered 
Mexico. It is a remarkable fact, that the Sumaians 
have, since the Spaniards left the country, refused 
to have any intercourse with the modern Mexicans, 
looking upon them as an inferior people. They 
have also driven from among them the priests and 
other dignitaries, who formerly had power over 
them, and resumed habits and manners of their own ; 
their great chief or governor being the civil and re- 
ligious head. ‘The country round the city of Sumai 
is cultivated with a great deal of care, and affords 
food not only for the inhabitants, but for large flocks 
of cattle and sheep.” 


Inpuvence oF Pecuniary CIRCUMSTANCES UPON 
Cuaracter.—In the higher and middle classes of 
society, it is a melancholy and distressing sight to 
observe, not unfrequently, a man of a noble and 
ingenuous disposition, once feelingly alive to a sense 
of honor and integrity, gradually sinking under the 
pressure of his circumstances, making his excuses, 
at first, with a blush of conscious shame; afraid to 
see the faces of his friends from whom he may have 
borrowed money ; reduced to the meanest tricks and 
subterfuges to delay, or avoid, the payment of his 
just debts ; till, ultimately grown familiar with false- 
hood, and at enmity with the world, he loses all the 
grace and dignity of man.— Malthus. 

There was a time when he would not have stooped 
to such a course; but then he was rich—rich in the 
world’s wealth, and the honor such affluence sug- 





gests ; for, alas! humbling as the avowal may seem, 
the noble traits so often admired in prosperity are 
but the promptings of a spirit revelling in its own 
enjoyment ; open-handed and generous, because these 
qualities are luxuries ; free to give, because the giv- 
ing involves gratitude ; and gratitude is the incense 
of weakness to power—of poverty to wealth. How 
often are the warm affections, nurtured by happy 
circumstances, mistaken for the evidence of mght 
principles! How frequently are the pleasurable im- 
pulses of the heart confounded with the well-directed 
judgments of the mind! This man was less changed 
than he knew of; the world of his circumstances 
was, indeed, different, but he was little altered; the 
same selfishness that once made him munificent, 
now made him mean; but, whether conferring or 
accepting favors, the spirit was one.— Lever. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 


Tue Union Macazine or Literature anp 
Art. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Published 
by Israel Post, 140 Nassau street. 


We copy a few of the many notices of this at- 
tractive periodical which have already appeared. 
There is about everything which Mrs. Kirkland 
writes, not merely the freshness, originality and 
spirit, which distinguished her first writings, and 
gained the applause of foreign critics, as well as 
that of American reviewers, but good taste and 
sound judgment. We know of no writer possess- 
ing more of the qualities which all ladies desire, 
and hope that she will soon find a large number of 
readers. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

There never was a magazine in this country es- 
tablished under better auspices. Mrs. Kirkland is 
not only a witty and spirited writer, but a critic of 
quick and true discernment. Her habitual literary 
precision and accuracy, a quality not so common 
among our authors as it ought to be, will be of 
great advantage in the conduct of a literary pe- 
riodical. ‘The present number is a most promising 
one. Miss Sedgwick has contributed one of her 
domestic narratives, written in her best manner— 
and our readers know how excellent that is. Mrs. 
Child, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Stark, Charles Lanman and John Neal, and 
several others, have furnished characteristic articles. 
The editor has given one of her clever sketches of 
western life. The engraved designs are extremely 
good—the ‘*‘ Death of Young Clay,”’ and ** News 
from the War,”’ designed by Matteson, are engraved 
with effect and spirit. 


From the N. Y. Mirror. 


The first (July) number of Mrs. Kirkland’s long- 
expected magazine is at length before us, and we 
feel warranted in saying that no journal of its class 
has yet appeared which combines so many agree- 
able traits. In the first place, we are pleased to 
find a lady in the editorial chair; and no authoress 
in America, we really think, is more thoroughly 
suited to the task of editing such a work as the 
*‘ Union,”’ than the writer of “* A New Home.” 
She is not only “talented,” in the best sense of 
that Yankee word, but unusually accomplished, a 
fine critic, an admirable bell/es-lettres scholar, and 
withal highly popular. Under her guidance “The 





Union”’ cannot fail of success. 
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From-the True Sun. 


As a matter of course, the first number of the 
** Union’’ will be most cordially weleomed by the 
press and the public. Mrs. Kirkland, the accom- 
plished and talented editress, has long been a gen- 
eral favorite :—her ‘‘ New Home”’ made, perhaps, 
a more distinct and immediate impression than any 
work of its character ever written by one of her 
countrywomen ; and she has published, in addition, 
a vast number of piquant and most agreeable 
prose. No woman in America is more thorough- 
suited to the task she has now undertaken. Mr. 
ost, too, the publisher, has made numerous friends 
by his gentlemanly manner and the energy with 
which he published the Columbian—so that the 
new journal starts under the best auspices. It will 
succeed, we know. There is no lack of capital, 
industry, talent, taste, tact, or general good will. 
From the Tribune. 


Mrs. Kirkland’s new magazine is now lying 
before us, with strong claims to public attention. 
Its general appearance, (paper, typography, &c.) 
is in exquisite taste. The engravings are numer- 
ous, well chosen and well executed; and the con- 
tributions are from established pens, while the 
name of the editor is a host in itself. Mrs. Kirk- 
land has few superiors as a /itterateur among her 
countrywomen. Her talents are vigorous and va- 
ried, while her acquirements are accurate and ex- 
tensive. Under her conduct it will be quite impos- 
sible for the work not to succeed. As regards 
capital, we know that it is securely based. Upon 





the whole, great expectations are formed respecting 





the ‘‘ Union,’’ and they will unquestionably be 
realized. In looking overthe opening number, we 
are struck, first, with the exquisite taste displayed 
externally, and next by the variety and value of the 
articles. Many of these latter are truly admirable. 
Mrs. Child's ‘* Emigrant Boy’’ is written as only 
Mrs. Child can write. Mrs. Osgood furnishes a 
graceful and touching m. Then we have, 
beside, papers by Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury, 
Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Goodman, Mrs. Ellett, Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss Gould, John Neal, W. A. Jones, 
Lanman, Woodworth, &c. &c. Three dollars per 
annum. , 


" 


Hints to Persons anovut Buitpine in tHe 
Country.—Wiley and Putnam have published a 
book which all who are thinking of building in the 
country—and that is a class more numerous in this 
country than in any other—ought to look at. It 
is Wightwick’s Hints to Young Architects, with 
fifly pages prefixed of Hints to Persons about 
Building in the Country, by A. J. Downing, 
author of the works on Landscape Gardening, and 
Cottage Architecture, which have been so popular. 
Mr. Downing gives the counsels which his own in- 
timate acquaintance with the subject has suggested 
concerning the situation and aspect of the house to 
be erected, its materials, style, and proportions, and 
the most economical method of building it. A list 
of specifications is added. ‘The work of Mr. 
Wightwick which follows, is, says Mr. Downing, 
from the pen of ‘* one of the most able and spirited 
writers in his profession.’’ 
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The Lrvine Ace is published every Saturday, by 
E. Lirrecyt & Co., at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication as above. 

Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 

Compete sets to the end of 1846, making eleven 
large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for 


twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes 
Any numbers may be had at 124 cents. 

Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this » 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 





derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected 


| The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 


| ineur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 
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